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The South Pacific Association of Theological Schools acknowledges the 
55 years of the Pacific Theological College [PTC] service to the region. 
Its contribution to the academic development in the region also remains 
a strong force for international intellectual engagement. 


This Issue of the Pacific Journal of Theology commemorates this 
milestone. 


The South Pacific Association of Theological Schools is deeply 
grateful to: 


¢ Evangelisches Missionswerk (Germany); 

e Missio (Germany); 

¢ The United Methodist Church (USA); and 
¢ The Methodist Church (Great Britain) 


for their grants to the Pacific Journal of Theology and/or the general 
funds of SPATS that make the publication of this Journal possible. 


The Pacific Journal of Theology 


Editorial 


This year, PTC celebrates its 55 anniversary since it commenced its journey in 
1965. This year also, the PTC vaka has reached unchartered waters. Swamped 
by unpredictable waves and challenges especially those of the covidl9 
pandemic. This global health crisis has already crept through our vaka, walking 
silently through its deck of theological discourse, controlling its mast and sail 
of imagination, infiltrating all bodies and minds, touching on what has become 
our traditional lifeblood, and testing everything that has become the ‘correct 
normal’. 


However, this pandemic has also turned out to be a radical teacher of opportunity. 
In fact, our correct normal has in some ways been corrected and reconfigured by 
what seem to be predominantly framed as the ‘enemy’, exposing our multiple 
vulnerabilities. Our academic and personal capacities have been put to the 
test. Our systemic cracks laid bare. And our frailty realized. But this pandemic 
reignited the art of collective survival. It has taught us to reclaim collectively 
our solidarity and resilience within the context of loloma, alofa, aloha, ‘ofa, our 
neighbourly love. It has taught the college the art of rationing everything that 
we have, to survive, perhaps in the light of the Kiribati wisdom, kana teutana 
ao katuka teutana, ‘eat a little and leave a little’. 


This Issue is special for several reasons. It is the second Issue sponsored by the 
college this year to commemorate its 55" anniversary. It reflects the survival 
moments of the college, especially the survival of its well of theological 
thinking challenged to the core by covid19. It offers a glimpse of the process 
of re-envisioning the direction of the college to meet its vision of ‘theological 
education for leadership for justice’ as well as priming its strategic priority 
area of ‘strong research culture’. Furnished by the faculty and a friend of the 
college, the articles reflect the traces of God in the resilience culture of the 
college, an indelible mark that makes it distinct from all other academic and 
ecumenical institutions in the region. 


Upolu Luma Vaai and Gladson Jathanna trace the history of the PTC /slander 
Missionary Memorial Chapel and locate it within the historical struggle for 
self-determination and decolonisation in the Pacific. The article explores 
how the history and symbolism of this memorial missionary House demand 
a change of perspective in re-storying ecumenism in the Pacific. The thrust 
of the article is to invite the readers to see how this House speaks as a symbol 
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of decolonisation, resilience, and solidarity towards changing the dominant 
narratives of ecumenism and re-framing a new story of the Household of God 
in the Pacific. 


Envisioning a justice oriented pedagogy for theological education in the 
Pacific, Gwayaweng Kiki argues in his article that the understanding of social 
justice pedagogy in practice as community praxis can bridge the gap between 
the “formal” Western learning processes and the “informal” learning processes 
of indigenous communities. He emphasises on the importance of social justice 
pedagogy for theological education for leadership for justice in the Pacific. 


In his article on the dialogical significance of talanoa, Matt Tomlinson 
interrogates some of the recent Oceanic literature surrounding talanoa whilst 
proposing other nuances regarding its uses. By creating a link between these 
layers of talanoa and the past and present role of PTC in fostering theological 
dialogue within cultural contexts, Tomlinson offers invaluable insights in terms 
of the nature and function of “dialogue” itself. 


Fatilua Fatilua, in his article, attempts to re-read Luke 18:18-30 in dialogue 
with the political economy in Pacific Island Countries and Territories (PICTs). 
Juxtaposing the sa’o (high chief) in the Samoan aiga (family — nuclear or 
extended; household) with the ‘archon’ in Lukan text, the article makes 
a contextual interpretation of the text informed by the pacific alternative 
hermeneutics. 


Examining some Fresh Expressions (FE) in global communities across 
England, Donald Samuel Selvanayagam argues in his article that such FEs 
weave contextual, missional and ecumenical strands of the church together. He 
contends that recent expressions such as the ‘mixed economy’ of God, ‘fresh 
expressions’ of the church and ‘communities in contexts’ in various Island 
nations in the Pacific and beyond echo the dynamic life and mission of the 
trinity in communities of God’s creation. 


Darrell Cosden offers his personal reflections on some of the challenges that 
theological colleges in the Pacific face, and in particular reflects on what this 
means for the Pacific Theological College, now celebrating its first 55 years. 
He identifies the need for decolonisation of theological educational curriculum 
in the Pacific, and attempts to flesh out what decolonising regional higher 
educational frameworks might look like in Pacific theological education. 


2 ¢ The Pacific Journal of Theology 


Kathryn Imray’ article addresses the characterisation of Moses in Numbers 
31, and responds to the problem of how the Torah can present such conflictual 
Moseses, the Moses of ‘interfaith’ and ‘interpartnering’, and the Moses of 
closed borders, the liberator Moses and the genocidal Moses. This re-reading 
of biblical text traces the intersectional connections to the genocides of modern 
history, and in the politics of race both near and far away. It addresses the sexual 
and gendered elements of the story through colonial portrayals of indigenous 
women, and the use of sexual violence in colonisation. 


The book review by Faafetai Aiava opens up a dialogue with Randall Prior’s 
recent book, Contextualizing of Theology in the South Pacific (2019). Though 
it is presented in written form, the review pinpoints why oral methodologies 
should be taken seriously in contextual theology, and also why Pacific 
theological discourse in general should become a transformative birthplace for 
both oral- and literacy-based cultures as opposed to segregated ghettoes. 


I want to acknowledge in particular the hard work of Dr Gladson Jathanna and 
Rev. Dr Faafetai Aiava who have offered their valuable time and midwifery 
editing expertise that made possible this Issue. I also acknowledge Asela 
Tuisawau for her proofreading skills. I congratulate the authors for their 
contributions produced under the winds of academic pressure. It is the hope 
that what is included in these pages will stimulate talanoa and titillate the minds 
of many generations, today and tomorrow, to start journeying into the world of 
PTC. 


Upolu Luma Vaai 

Pacific Theological College 
Suva 

November 2020 
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‘Let the House Speak’: Memorialising the Islander Missionaries Chapel 
for Re-storying Ecumenism as the Pacific Household of God 


Upolu Luma Vaai and Gladson Jathanna* 


Introduction 

The ecumenical history of the Pacific churches cannot be studied independent 
of the socio-political history of the region. The socio-political matrix of the 
Pacific during the 1960s, a time when the ecumenical voyage in the Pacific 
gained momentum, was defined and shaped by a strong anti-colonial vision and 
a movement for self-determination. It was in such a decisive political context 
the churches in the Pacific strived to discern and appropriate the spirit of 
ecumenism in the Oceanic context. Right from the beginning of its ecumenical 
voyage, Christianity in the Oceanic Islands has been consciously attempting 
to redefine ecumenism from the Pacific itulagi, its ‘side of the horizons’ (Vaai 
2017), delving deeper into its own distinctive oceanic terms and vocabularies to 
reflect resilience within the colonial and post-colonial oceanic experiences. In 
this voyage of self-determination and radical resilience of the Pacific peoples, 
the place of the Pacific Theological College Islander Missionaries Memorial 
Chapel (IMMC) is so significant and hence its voice be heard. In the Pacific 
worldview, houses do speak. They tell the stories of the culture and people that 
occupy it, including activities and responsibilities that sustain it. By walking in 
a house, we are walking through its language and its world of mystery. And it 
is up to us to capture its symbolism of being and purpose or we lose it to the 
dominant human-centric discourse. 


However, the popular historical accounts of the Pacific ecumenism either 
ignore the significance of IMMC as the house or represent it as a mere 
missional monument of the Pacific churches. As Michel Foucault points out, 
while exposing the modernist abuse of history, “...in our time, history is 
that which transforms documents into monuments” (1972, 7), the historians 
of Pacific Christianity, through their treatment of the historical documents, 
have represented IMMC as a missional monument. This article attempts to 
problematise such historical displacement and representation of the chapel and 
demands a newer perspective that explores how this House can finally speak 
as a symbol of decolonisation, resilience, and solidarity towards changing 
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the dominant narratives of ecumenism and re-framing a new story of the 
Household of God in the Pacific. In order to do that the article problematises 
the dominant colonial and imperial notions of ecumenism and briefly discusses 
the historical efforts of the churches in the global south, and particularly in 
the Pacific, to decolonise such dominant notions of oikoumene. It locates the 
beginning of IMMC within such historical struggle for self-determination and 
decolonisation in the Pacific and explores how the history and symbolism of 
this memorial missionary House demand a change of perspective in re-storying 
ecumenism in the Pacific. 


Decolonial Interpretative Framework of the Pacific Ecumenical History 
In the forgoing Pacific Journal of Theology (Issue 58), Aisake Casimira reminded 
us about the problematic colonial ‘interpretative framework’ that guided most of 
the written historical accounts of the Pacific Theological College. He cautioned 
that such framework of history “is no longer adequate” because it “does not 
capture the dynamics and intricacies of Pacific people’s history worldviews in its 
interpretation of the historical data” (Casimira 2020, 27). Taking incentive from 
Tevita Havea, the moderator of the Pacific Conference of Churches, especially 
from his speech at the PCC General Assembly in 2018, Casimira reiterates that 
we need to re-story our ecumenical story having ‘spiritual, cultural and self- 
determination’ as the fundamentals. His article urges a re-storying of the Pacific 
ecumenical stories challenging the readers to break the colonial framework of 
history and demand a decolonial interpretative framework to the hermeneutics 
of history that is rooted in and guided by the experiential grassroots worldviews 
of the Pacific people. It is the contention of this article that the history of the 
PTC chapel, as being a distinct part of the larger history of the College as an 
ecumenical expression of the Pacific people, should also be reframed within 
such a decolonial framework. 


On the occasion of the celebration of the 55 Anniversary of PTC, a plan for 
a full renovation of the college chapel was undertaken. The renovation meant 
not only a physical/architectural makeover of the chapel building but also a 
restoration of its historical, ecumenical and theological significance. With 
that intent, a search for a documented history of the chapel began. However, 
it became swiftly evident that for the historians of ecumenism in the Pacific, 
the chapel did not signify anything more than a worship place or a missional 
monument. Even the so-called ‘fundamental historical texts’ on the Pacific 
Church history, like that of John Garrett’s three volumes on the histories 
of Pacific churches, have thinly reported on the chapel with only a passing 
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reference or an appendage (See Garrett 1982, 1992, 1997). It is interesting 
to note that his one single reference to the chapel in the entire three volumes 
signifies the way how historians reduced the importance of this memorial 
House to a mere triumphalist missional monument. While narrating about the 
Pacific island missionaries who studied at PTC in the late 1960s he states that 
“a list of Pacific Islander missionaries on the Holy Table reminded students 
of the continuing opportunity for mission further west” (1997, 333). In this 
account the chapel serves as a mere missional monument that is said to have 
reminded the future leaders of the Church/Pacific of their missionary calling to 
undertake an ‘expansionist’ missionary enterprise! How legitimate is such an 
imperial interpretation of the historical data? Does this interpretation subscribe 
to the wisdom of the Pacific ecumenical leaders who thoughtfully envisioned 
a memorial for the Islander missionaries? Does it capture the worldview and 
vision of the Pacific people who were making tireless efforts to redefine their 
Pacific identity within a (post)colonial reality? To answer these questions, 
we need to first of all challenge the colonial worldviews and interpretative 
frameworks of the hermeneutics of history of ecumenism that are evident in the 
existing historical narratives. 


The colonial hermeneutics of history is predominantly based on a colonial 
interpretation of the ‘facts’ and ‘evidences’ found in and about the colonised 
by a colonial interpretative framework. This framework is cultivated especially 
within the so-called ‘written word’ where ‘truth’ is normally fixed. Vilsoni 
Hereniko from Rotuma reflected on how oral history in the Pacific is often 
downplayed by the school of thought that centralises the notion of ‘one truth’ or 
‘historical facts’. This movement inevitably “encourages the view that there is 
but one truth, and this truth can be discovered in rigorous research” and because 
the written word is more reliable than oratory, “the historian who has access to 
all the written sources and can interpret them accurately can find that one truth” 
(Hereniko 2000, 85). As a result, one can interpret the history of a community 
even without setting foot on its soil. Therefore, to widen the horizon of facts 
to include a multiplicity of sources and relational dynamics fundamental to the 
worldview of grassroots orality is often perceived as a threat to the one truth 
(Vaai 2020, 40-56). Talking about the problem of colonial ‘scientific’ way of 
constructing the history of the ‘other’ in the context of Papua New Guinea, Bill 
Ashcroft rightly observes, “The scientific languages are particularly dangerous 
in constructing universal realities” because they constitute reality as objectively 
given. They frame and delimit the people and cultures they purport to describe 
(2009, 128). Elsewhere, addressing the colonial history projects of the Pacific 
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that produce stereotypes, he argues, “This habit of stereotypical depiction of 
the inhabitants, disregarding their actual humanity, was common in all colonial 
discourse...” (2017, 165). What is made to forget in such colonial projects of 
history is the fact that every depiction and interpretation within the world of the 
written word is an invention based on a perspective. History, thus, becomes an 
intentional invention. As fiction is an invention of a story-teller, history is also 
equally an invention of a historian. What then is the place of “truth/s’ in history? 
Michel Foucault’s assertion of ‘fictioning of history’ should be taken seriously 
here to respond to this question. Foucault argues, “One ‘fictions’ history on the 
basis of a political reality that makes it true, one ‘fictions’ a politics not yet in 
existence on the basis of a historical truth” (Foucault 1980, 193). He does not 
claim that truth/s is/are absent in a historical account. Rather he emphasises 
on the possibility for fiction to function as historical truth/s. Thus, it is the 
functional nature of the historical narrative that makes re-storying of history a 
spiritual, ethical and thus a theological act. 


Foucault, like any other postmodernists, rejects a Euro-Christian-colonial 
worldview that sees history within an ‘inevitability’ framework treating 
historical events as uncontrolled inevitable happenings or divinely orchestrated 
missional mandates. He advocates the view that history is what we make of 
it (Foucault 1980, 194-195). Postmodernist and postcolonial historians, who 
follow Foucault’s position, believe that “historical facts are inaccessible, 
leaving the historian to his or her imagination and ideological bent to 
reconstruct what happened in the past” (Windschuttle 1996, 151). As a result, 
the idea of ‘divine-plan-historicism’ or ‘inevitability’ framework of history is 
vehemently interrogated, critiqued and even opposed. Such a strong theoretical 
positioning challengingly invites any historian to see that each historical 
period has its own truth-claims and knowledge systems and individuals are 
unavoidably entangled within these systems. Historical narratives have 
constructed such truth and knowledge to persuade the “others.” Such narratives 
need not correspond to reality, for the historian constructs his/her own reality 
in such a way as to give someone power over others. Inverting that reality as 
God’s missional plan and that we have to abide to it, a Church historian, in 
particular, tends to reduce all the socio-political trajectories that were involved 
in the process of Christianisation in the context of “other” into a mere ‘divine 
plan.’ Such interpretations legitimise a destructive domination system within 
history sealed by the powerful pretexts: ‘inevitability,’ ‘will of God’, ‘Divine 
Plan’ or ‘missional mandate.’ The history of ecumenism is not free from such a 
privileged system as it is generally accepted that ecumenism is God’s will and 
gift to humanity (Anisi and Casimira 2017, 13). Therefore, it is important to 
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revisit the history of ecumenism from a Pacific postcolonial perspective, that 
would enable us to relocate the ecumenical history of IMMC in a decolonised 
space. 


Ecumenism as a Colonial and Imperial Project: A Brief Survey 

The idea of ecumenism had never been innocent in the history of Christianity 
for it is borrowed and relied heavily on the imperial implication of the idea of 
oikoumene. Barbara Rossing, in her work on redefining ecumenism, brings the 
historical fact that “by the first century BCE Rome laid claim to the Oikoumene” 
(2003, 76). Historian Claude Nicolet finds that in the works of Greek historian 
Polybius (150 BCE), the geographical claims about the oikoumene were 
essentially political. He quotes Polybius: “All the known parts of the oikoumene 
have come under the domination of Rome” (1991, 11). These studies have 
shown a number of examples of the use of the term oikoumene in the Roman 
Empire reflecting imperial perspectives and its association with the Empire. 
These historical examples make it evident that in the Roman times, the word 
oikoumene was used as a synonym for the Roman Empire. The Roman world 
being the oikoumene was seen as a civilised world whereas the colonised lands 
and people were seen as the ‘uncivilised.’ Pablo Richard, a Chilean scholar, 
makes this political reading of oikoumene as Rome: “The inhabited world, or 
oikoumene, is not all the earth, but the world that is organized and controlled 
by the Roman Empire. Everything else is the world of the barbarians” (Richard 
1995, 61). Hence Rome saw oikoumene, its colonial ‘mission’, as a ‘civilising’ 
mission. K.M. George, an Indian Christian theologian, argues that the Roman 
Empire undertook this mission under the pretext of Pax Romana establishing a 
‘unity’ within the Empire by cutting through diversities (George 2003, 78-87). 


Christianity that grew in the context of the Roman Empire inherited the Roman 
imperial idea of oikoumene in its ecclesial life. It is quite evident in the history 
of Christianity that from the first ecumenical council of Nicaea, Christianity 
consistently maintained religious legitimacy of the Empire. Since Emperor 
Constantine, Christianity changed its status, “no longer as a persecuted body 
but the imperial religion” (Behr, 2004, 61). The ensuing ecumenical councils, 
that were convened by the Roman emperors, established religious hegemony of 
the empire at that time. Christian faith was legitimised by the Roman Empire 
in those ‘ecumenical councils’ as an obligatory state religion to express loyalty 
to the empire. And moreover, these councils were called as ecumenical within 
the given dominant imperial definition of oikoumene. For example, as Robert 
Grant rightly points out, “The council of Nicaea was ecumenical only in the 
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sense that the participants came from the Roman world....” (Grant 1975, 1). 
It was very evident that the early ecumenical councils created an undeniable 
link between the church’s use of the word ecumenical and Rome’s claims over 
the oikoumene. Jaroslav Pelikan explains this link clearly when he says, “That 
extension of the ‘apostolic council’ to a position of universal authority created 
the concept of the ‘ecumenical council,’ with ‘ecumenical’ here taking the 
double meaning of ‘for the general church as a whole’ and ‘imperial in scope 
and in authority’....” (Pelikan 1987, 26). 


The modern colonial rhetoric and technologies reflect such an imperial idea of 
oikoumene in the Western colonisation of the non-West under the pretext of 
‘civilising’ mission. The Western Christian missionary flow to the non-Western 
world benefited the colonial ecumenical project of the Western empires. With 
an integral association with the Western military forces, Christianity spread the 
idea of oikoumene in Asia, Latin America, Africa and the Pacific by the colonial 
project called conversion to ‘one’ belief system. Such a colonial project was 
legitimised by an imperial idea of the providence of God to ‘civilise’ the non- 
Western world. This civilisation, with its many strands, has also shaped how 
Pacific islanders perceive ecumenism as something from the West, which has 
nothing to do with dynamics of relationships and perspectives of the grassroots 
communities. For example, the Roman claims over the oikoumene was well 
reflected in many colonial conversion projects, including in the Pacific. Such 
notions could be found in the modern ecumenical movements as well (See, for 
a detailed study on this, Jathanna 2020). 


Ecumenism as the Household of God: The Pacific Subversion of Imperial 
Oikoumene 

The early modern ecumenical gatherings, especially in the first half of the 
twentieth century, deliberated theologically on being Christ-centred and 
church-centred. Ecumenical theologies vehemently attempted to universalise 
Christ and proclaimed that the universal nature of Christ would appropriate 
him to all other cultures of the world. Hence the universality of Christ and 
the Christian gospel were passionately affirmed. Therefore, the unity among 
Christian denominations was sought, mainly to achieve carrying the gospel “to 
evangelize the world in this generation” (Raiser 2002, 1119). 


However, this imperial outlook to the theology of oikoumene saw a radically 
subversive shift mainly in the second half of the twentieth century, especially 
in the (post)colonial contexts. Thanks to the World-War political scenario that 
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paved the way for freedom movements across the world. It impacted on global 
Christianity in general and Christianity in the non-Western world in particular. 
Especially, the non-Western Christian communities started to be self-critical 
about their lenience to and dependence on the dominant imperial forces, 
including Christian missions, and started to be part of the self-determination 
movements and the movements of rebuilding independent nations (See for 
example Baago 1965). In the Pacific context, as Helen Gardner writes, “the 
churches and missions of the Pacific were either explicitly or implicitly involved 
in the decolonisation of Pacific Island colonies” (Gardner 2013, 122). Likewise, 
the formation of the World Council of Churches and other international and 
regional ecumenical establishments initiated the discussion on the Christian 
role in the formation of a responsible society. The Second Vatican Council, or 
Vatican IH, also had played an important role in the shift in the understanding 
of ecumenism.” 


This shift in the theology of oikoumene has to be credited to the decolonising 
movements in different parts of the global south. These political and social 
discourses shifted the emphasis of ecumenism from ‘Christian unity for 
evangelising the world in this generation’ to the idea of freedom and self- 
determination. It was much evident in the history of the Pacific churches where 
oikoumene was redefined as a counter imagination of unity in the context of 
colonisation, fragmentation and marginalisation of the indigenous identities. In 
this regard, the proposal made in the first assembly of the Pacific Conference of 
Churches (PCC) in 1966 for an ecumenical chapel to memorialise the Islander 
Missionaries is very significant (PCC 1966). It was indeed the way the Pacific 
church leaders envisaged ecumenism as a collective journey to re-member the 
indigenous missionaries who were forgotten and sidelined in the dominant 
colonial missionary enterprises. 


In the year 2010, PCC affirmed the urgent need for “Re-thinking the Household 
of God” focusing on moving “towards sufficiency and solidarity, inclusiveness 
and participation” (PCC 2010). The next year, in 2011, PCC once again 
reaffirmed its vision for a renewal of ecumenism, while celebrating its 50th 
anniversary in Malua Theological College in Samoa. However, in the following 
years, the issue of the deterioration of solidarity was raised and addressed with 
much rigor and concern. The concern stemmed from the “seemingly decline 
in ecumenical solidarity and commitment, hence, dialogue and action, among 
the PCC members” (PCC 2015, 3). This deterioration of solidarity was picked 
up by the publication Navigating Troubled Waters in 2017. While the study 
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did not offer any recommendation for renewal of the underpinning ecumenical 
theology, it highlighted issues that led to this deterioration and offered key 
recommendations for renewal of ecumenism in the Pacific. In 2017, the Pacific 
Church Leaders Meeting took place in Auckland, New Zealand and in Nadi, 
Fiji, to review and revitalise the journey of ecumenical movement in the Pacific. 
The meetings held that no longer would ecumenism in the Pacific mean “Unity 
of the Body of Christ” but the “Household of God in the Pacific” (PCLM, 
2017). This indeed attempted once again to decolonise ecumenism from the 
European and the North American churches’ territorial definition, grounded 
on their Eurocentric worldview. In the 11th General Assembly of the Pacific 
Conference of Churches in the following year, Tevita Havea, in his address as 
Moderator, made this profound statement: 


We must script the new story of our ecumenical journey together; it cannot 
be otherwise. This is our task, not someone else’s. Today, our mission stories 
ought to focus on dismantling today’s dominant single story of the ‘good 
life’ which says that our sole purpose in life is economic productivity and 
consumption (Havea 2018). 


It has to be noted that redefining ecumenism in the Oceania, though Havea calls 
it “scripting the new story...dismantling today s dominant single story...,” was 
not a new phenomenon of the twenty-first century. Right from the beginning of 
its ecumenical voyage, Christianity in the Oceanic Islands has been consciously 
attempting to redefine ecumenism in its own distinctive Oceanic terms and 
vocabularies strongly based in the colonial and postcolonial Oceanic context. 
If one also incorporates the already established relationships between Pacific 
islanders and churches before the Malua 1961 ecumenical conference into 
the ecumenical story, this would make a difference in the scripted story. This 
also challenges the dominant perspective that ecumenism in the Pacific is a 
consequence of the global missionary and ecumenical movements in the global 
north. This dominant perspective is pushed by many Pacific historians and 
theologians including Winston Halapua who used the metaphor of the afato 
(worm wood-borer) to explain the disintegration and fragmentation of Pacific 
churches until united by the missionary boards from the global north. Halapua 
argues that like an afato that can “live and bore holes in the same wood, but no 
one afato dares cut its hole to get in the way of the other borers inside”, Pacific 
churches in the same manner tend to “live together but do not know each 
other”. For Halapua, it is during the Malua conference 1961 that only revealed 
that “the Pacific churches had many good things to share” (Halapua 2004, 
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644). The questions that come to mind are, how about the ecclesial and cultural 
relationships established way before 1961 that are not clearly documented 
by mainstream history? Why is this afatoism coming back to haunt Pacific 
ecumenism today? It seems we now ‘know each other but hardly live together’, 
perhaps worse than before. Therefore, it is timely that the Pacific church leaders 
now strongly fan a renewed ecumenical fire for the sake of the region. 


As some in the Pacific believe, in the post-World War II years “the counter- 
reaction to colonialism in the Pacific saw the formation and agitation, overtly 
in some island nations and covertly in others, of resistance movements that 
were, in most cases, intertwined with self-determination objectives” (Anisi and 
Casimira 2017, 25). This affirmation called for “the churches to strive toward 
greater solidarity, inclusiveness and participation around the issues of justice 
and concern to the people of the Pacific. The key aspects of this endeavour 
relate to development, peace and security, governance and leadership, climate 
change and resettlement, and cultural and social cohesion” (ibid., 15). The 
household concept attempts to reunite the oikos triplets of economy, ecology, 
and oikonomia stripped by several empires to achieve their own political 
and economic agenda (see Vaai 2019). Historians and ecumenical scholars 
in the Pacific rightly observe that the PCC’s origin was a response to the 
decolonisation process that was happening worldwide at that time. They argue 
that the initial ecumenical enthusiasm in the Pacific was strongly connected to 
the recent formation of the WCC and the worldwide movement for political 
decolonisation and self-determination (See, for a detailed study, Forman 1986). 


In the 1960s and 1970s many island nations in the Pacific obtained political 
independence. Such decolonisation also resulted in the urge within the Churches 
for independent thinking, self-determination, greater cultural consciousness, 
and increasing economic regionalism. While talking about the ecumenical 
fervor in Vanuatu, for example, Glenine Hamlyn writes, “From the 1950s to the 
1970s the churches played a major role in the anti-colonial movement and in the 
writing of the constitution. In global and regional ecumenical encounters, where 
liberation theology was dominant, these leaders began to link a theologically 
grounded call for justice with a political agenda of self-determination” (Hamlyn 
2017, 429). As an offshoot of decolonisation, the Pacific Theological College, 
an ecumenical theological institution for the Protestant Churches in the Pacific, 
came into being in 1965, and the Pacific Regional Seminary, for the Catholic 
Church, in 1972. As the Pacific delegation in the ecumenical gathering of the 
‘Third World’ rightly identified, the Pacific theologians became more exposed 
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to indigenous and contextual theologies with the growing realisation that 
theology “is the human response in faith to the living God that can never be 
contained in any one tradition of human responses” (Talapusi 1994, 1). As Anisi 
and Casimira argue, “[T]his awakening process that was happening within the 
churches was also related to the ongoing calls that distinctions be made and 
respected between Western and Pacific epistemologies in research and praxis” 
(2017, 28). As they further show, there has been a change of concerns within 
the ecumenical approaches in the Pacific in recent decades challenged by 
“the globalisation of cultures and economies [that] threatens traditional social 
systems, structures and ethics that act as the key source for developing Pacific 
hermeneutical approaches to ecumenism” (ibid.). 


‘Let the House Speak’: IMMC as Symbol of Ecumenical Renewal 

It is clear from the exemplary cases discussed above that the ecumenical 
journey in the Pacific is strongly connected to the anti-colonial movements and 
the decolonising attempts of the national/regional/local churches. On the one 
hand, ecumenical movement in the Pacific emerged as an inseparable part of 
the decolonisation movement that started taking place post-World War II into 
the 1960-1990s when many Pacific churches and nations became independent. 
On the other hand, such a decolonisation and renewal movement within 
the ecumenical discourse became more intentional in the beginning of the 
21stcentury. In this long historical journey, the Eurocentric territorial detention 
of the ecumenical discourse was disturbed, questioned and challenged by the 
grassroots ecumenical movements in the Pacific. It is in the heart of such a socio- 
political historical context, we need to relocate the emergence of the IMMC 
that came into being in 1968 as a symbol of ecumenical renewal in the Pacific. 
We need to be reminded that the renewal of ecumenical discourse, including 
the history of the chapel, is a continuation of the forgotten dream of self- 
determination that began earlier. The following reflections share the historical 
significance of the IMMC in the process of renewal and its relevance in the 
(post)colonial Pacific and the way it challenges and inspires our understanding 
of oikoumene: 


1. An Ecumenical Symbol of Decolonisation 
The Islander Missionaries Memorial Chapel, as the chapel was originally 
named by the Pacific churches, was dedicated on Monday, 9 December 1968, by 
Sione ‘Amanaki Havea, the then Principal of Sia-‘a-Toutai Theological College 
in Tonga, and the then Chairperson of the Pacific Conference of Churches. As 
the name of the chapel indicates, it was consciously meant to speak of a larger 
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movement in the Pacific that ardently demanded the rightful place of the Pacific 
Islanders in their own history which had been at stake during the centuries-long 
colonialism and its aftermath. It was quite evident in the clarion call given 
by the first General Secretary of the Pacific Conference of Churches Vavae 
Toma from Samoa, in the first General Assembly of PCC held at Lifou, in New 
Caledonia, in 1966. He said: “while we have carefully preserved the names of 
the European and American missionaries to the Pacific of last century, we are 
in danger of losing for all time the names of many more Islander missionaries” 
(Knight 1968, 2). As George Knight, the first principal of PTC recollected, 
Toma stressed on the historical fact that in some cases the Island missionaries 
“were the first ones to bring the Gospel to the Territories that no white man had 
reached. Thus both Tahitians and Tongans brought the Gospel to Fiji before the 
first white man had set foot on its shores” (ibid.). 


Throughout the Pacific, the islander missionaries built and started theological 
schools, converted grassroots communities, took the gospel to most remote 
island communities, the hands, feet, and eyes of the European missionaries on the 
ground, even led the movements of resilience when the European missionaries 
were called back to Europe as in the case of the Methodist church in Samoa. 
Unfortunately, most of these sacrificial services were not acknowledged, 
recognised, or documented by the mainstream Pacific history textbooks that 
have been written both by Europeans and Pacific islanders. It is noteworthy that 
in the year 1996 PTC undertook a much needed task of documenting the lives 
and contributions of the Pacific Islander Missionaries. As a result, came out the 
book The Covenant Makers. Islander Missionaries in the Pacific (Munro and 
Thornley 1996). In fact, the current college vision of justice enhances the 1960s 
church leaders’ vision of justice to the Pacific people’s service and reclaiming 
their rightful place in the Christian mission narrative. The chapel speaks of 
this movement and vision of justice. But this narrative should not in any way 
be intended to underrate the equally heroic sacrificial service of the European 
missionaries who contributed a lot to the Pacific household even sometimes at 
the cost of their lives. Rather it is about questioning and overturning a dominant 
colonial narrative that has contributed to the suppression and non-recognition 
of similar services offered by indigenous missionaries, or any indigenous 
peoples. This is why history is critical to changing the story. We may say that 
this chapel is symbolic of this vision of justice and decolonisation initiated by 
our forebears. 
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2. A Symbol of Local Grassroots Commitment to the Region 
The Report of the First PCC General Assembly in Lifou in 1966 in New 
Caledonia recorded a proposal of a clear plan for the Chapel to be erected and 
also a vibrant vision for the chapel. It was recorded in the Assembly report: 


We propose to our member churches that a united effort be made by our 
people to provide funds for the building of the college chapel. We suggest 
that a special service be held in every village close to 27" June 1967. 
This would be an act of thanksgiving for the ministry of islanders who 
have carried the Gospel across the Pacific. A thanks-offering made at these 
services would be sent to the P.T.C. so that the chapel might be a lasting 
memorial to our own islanders who were such great evangelists... (The 
Pacific Conference of Churches 1966, 4). 


Further, as Knight records that the vision of these church leaders was that 
“Tt]he names of the indigenous missionaries would then be laid up in the 
Chapel, which would become their memorial...It is gratifying that the names 
of the Roman Catholic indigenous martyrs and missionaries will be included 
on the scroll” as well (Knight 1968, 2). This scroll is in the PTC library though 
incomplete. Thus this shift of mindsets in the church complements the self- 
determination and decolonisation spirit of the 1960s in the Pacific. It also 
challenges the popularized history that ecumenical developments including the 
establishment of the college is a product of the global missionary movement 
and funding agency which the Pacific peoples have less or no contribution in 
it. This of course overshadows the home-grown self-determination initiative 
and resilience of the Pacific peoples in liberating themselves from a colonial 
agenda (Casimira 2020, 15-39). What can be confidently said is that this chapel 
was meant to speak as a symbol of resilience and solidarity in community 
commitment from the ground to initiate and fund ecumenical regional projects 
that contribute to the framing of mission history. It is one of those that challenges 
the dependency syndrome often promoted by mainstream history where Pacific 
mission cannot work unless funded by overseas partners. It is also a symbol of 
relationality between Catholics and Protestants. 


3. A Symbol of Decentralisation of Power 
The architecture of the chapel speaks to the relational vision of the Pacific 
churches. The octagonal shape with the pulpit and communion table at the 
center was designed in such a way that the slide of light from the glass roof 
at the center of the chapel would fall on the proclamation of the Word and 
celebration of the Eucharist. This speaks to a strong ecumenical spirituality 
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of this place rooted in the philosophy that there are multiple cultures, multiple 
traditions, and multiple lights that come from different corners of the region and 
the world that constitute our being. In other words, it was an embodiment of the 
true ecumenical and relational spirit that the Pacific churches celebrated. The 
vision is that no one is left out or left behind in this house. This reminds that 
decentralising power also connotes “re-membering” the body of missionaries 
dis-membered from memory or into distant memory. In that sense, the chapel 
should be seen as a relational symbol that brings together faith and works as 
maintained in the Pacific itulagi or way of life. This is the core of the vision of 
PTC that promotes to celebrate the interconnectedness of the formal education 
and experiential knowledge. 


The Pacific churches, having a long-experience of being enslaved by 
colonisation, wanted to ensure that this house becomes a symbol of freedom 
and decentralisation of power. According to Knight, “being virtually circular, 
the chapel will not sport any seats of the mighty” (Knight 1968, 2). It was 
envisioned not only that the people who sit in the circular pews enter into a 
relational face-to-face encounter with God and with each other, but also 
should redeem themselves from the imperial single-might narrative to embrace 
multiple lights, from one dimensional to multi-dimensional faith, and from 
being individualistic to embrace a neighborly spirit when entering this space. 
Hence the chapel as the great equaliser symbolises that all are equals when we 
come to the presence of God. 


Conclusion 

The history and the symbolism of the /slander Missionaries Memorial Chapel 
provide vision and hope of why this space should be at the heart of the Pacific 
ecumenical journey. Treating this memorial house as a mere “missional 
monument” dis-members not only the indigenous leaders of the Pacific, but also 
their vision and hope for the Pacific Household of God that is an all-inclusive, 
decolonial and decentralised space for the celebration of multiplicity of life. 
Allowing the house (chapel) to speak teaches us to value and acknowledge that 
this space is not just a chapel. It is a compass of decolonisation. A powerhouse of 
self-determination. It powers both the college and regional ecumenical spiritual 
journey and the ability to be able to see and interpret life from different multiple 
perspectives, especially from the perspective of those suppressed by colonial 
conventional ways. Our ecumenical forebears had vision that this chapel could 
ignite and shape a movement to change our mindsets for a new story for the 
Pacific Household of God. This is the initial step into redeeming ourselves from 
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entrenched colonialism. Into our metanoia moment. Into recognising and giving 
credit and respect to those who deserve it. Like the islander missionaries. Like 
those who own the land the college is built on—the Suvavou people. As it is 
historically evident that what came out of this chapel, its liturgy, its biblical 
and theological reflections ignited the passion of decolonisation, ecumenical 
commitment, and the decentralisation of theology, structures, and leadership in 
order to be faithful to the gospel of Jesus Christ and it continues to do so even 
today. 


* Rev. Prof. Dr Upolu Luma Vaai is the Principal and Professor of Theology 
& Ethics, and Dr Gladson Jathanna is Senior Lecturer in the department of 
History of Christianity at the Pacific Theological College, Suva. 


Endnotes 
' The reports of the Missionary Conferences in Whitby (1947) and in New Delhi (1961) 
flood with such discussions. 
* Jared Wicks presents a detailed study on the theological turn that took place in and 
after Vatican II that paved a huge shift in the theologies of ecumenism, especially in the 
Roman Catholic Church. See, Jared Wicks 2018. 
3 The authors draw our attention to some examples as foundation for their analysis: 
Alexander Mamak and Grant McCall (Eds). 1978. Paradise Postponed: Essays on 
Research and Development in the South Pacific. Rushcutters Bay, AU: Pergamon Press; 
Epeli Hau“ofa. 1993. “Our Sea of Islands,” in A New Oceania: Rediscovering our Sea 
of Islands. Edited by Eric Waddell, Vijay Naidu, and Epeli Hau“ofa. Suva: University 
of the South Pacific; Larry Thomas. 2006. “VakaVuku: Navigating Knowledge,” paper 
presented, Pacific Epistemologies Conference, University of the South Pacific, Suva, 
Fiji, July 3-7. 
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Social Justice Pedagogy in Practice as Community Praxis: Envisioning a 
Justice-oriented Pedagogy for Theological Education in the Pacific 


Gwayaweng Kiki* 


Introduction 

This article presents some random thoughts on envisioning a way for theological 
education for leadership for justice in the Pacific. It is a conceptual consideration 
of what could be regarded as learning through social justice pedagogy and in 
this way connotes a community praxis. It will focus on the setting of Papua New 
Guinea (PNG) but with the notion that we are also addressing the wider context 
of the Pacific Theological College (PTC) in celebrating its 55" anniversary 
(1965-2020). The anniversary marks a continued existence of an ecumenical 
theological education re-echoing these visionary words: ‘an education which 
in a number of ways would better prepare leaders for the churches in the 
new Pacific that was coming into being’ (PTC 2020a, 11) after the colonial/ 
missionary era. 


The PTC, as it continues today in ‘promoting theological and ecumenical 
education’ (PTC 2020b, 20) follows the residential education approach in 
equipping students for leadership as clergy, in academics, or in Christian 
ministry. While maintaining a commitment to it, could be the time now to 
make adjustments, including the creation of a more just theological education 
approach that engages with the community in equipping leaders for ministry 
in a socially engaged church in society. That is, an approach to teaching and 
learner engagement could change in response to the social transformation of 
Pacific societies brought about by the process of globalization on ‘economy, 
social, culture, technology, and institutions’ (Youmatter 2020, 5). Needless to 
say, not all transformation is positive. If this be the case, as it must be for Pacific 
people today, then globalization has real effects on ‘cultures, languages, values, 
and identities’ (Baba 2015) within the communities the graduates will serve. 


Therefore, crucial to the church’s mission is that PTC provides education for 


God’s peace and justice to equip ministerial leaders to address religious and 
ethical questions which arise from the discussions of the people at local, national/ 
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regional levels. Perhaps it is fair to say that PTC has a social responsibility to 
the community and should be a place that trains people to live in their society, 
not a system that further alienates students from their own society. It follows 
then that this social responsibility to community necessitates an educational 
mission that could guide academic and theological reflections on ethical issues 
and national/regional values. Such mission envisages a social justice curriculum 
and pedagogy to improve student learning and their effectiveness in responding 
to societal challenges effected by social change. 


Social Change and Mission for Theological Education — Pacific Theological 
College 

The generations of Pacific people since the colonial/Christian missionary era 
have lived through different periods of ‘industrial revolutions’ (Pouspourika 
2019)! transforming the world to this day. In fact, ‘every industrial revolution... 
driven by innovation...of new technologies’ (Trailhead 2020) is an impetus for 
globalization process setting off great “change in economic and social structure’ 
(Groat 2019). Thus, to some degree impact on Pacific people’s political and 
social identities. The common factors about human identities, for example 
are: ‘race, indigeneity, socioeconomic status, gender, gender identity, sexual 
orientation, age, (dis)ability, spirituality, immigration/refugee status, language, 
and education’ (Timothy 2019). These isolated identities intersect or ‘combine 
to create unique modes of discrimination and privileges ... identify] advantages 
and disadvantages that are felt by peoples due to a combination of factors.’ 
Perhaps, not surprisingly, these interconnected category of identity relates also 
to Pacific people and are continuously shaped. 


Today, in some ways, the Pacific societies are experiencing rapid changes 
brought about by the transformation from the ‘industrial based society to an 
information based, network society,’ to borrow from Oliver (2016, 1). The 
reality of the world of Pacific as it is fast becoming, is that communities are part 
of the current landscape of a globalized information based, network society and 
thus transformed the way people live, work, and relate to one another. There 
are social changes in improved living standards in various ways yet there are 
disadvantages. Blokhin superbly mentioned some of the common drawbacks of 
industrialization relating to environmental, financial and social disadvantages 
that apply also to our Pacific context includes, 


Environmental pollution, the degradation of ecological systems, global 
warming, greenhouse gas emissions; wide gap between the rich and poor 
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due to a division of labor and capital. Those who own capital...accumulate 
excessive profits derived from their economic activities, resulting in a high 
disparity of income and wealth; migration of workers to cities. Long working 
hours... lead to poor nutrition and consumption of quick and low-quality 
foods, resulting in increased incidences of diseases, such as diabetes, heart 
attack, and strokes; deterioration of health among workers, crimes, stress, and 
other societal problems (Blokhin 2019). 


The social issues brought about by industrialization often create anxiety and 
insecurity and thus calls for individuals, groups and communities of the Pacific 
to self-identity. What does that have to do with theological education? One 
would argue that it has to some degree continually affect the way theological 
education is done traditionally at PTC and colleges/seminaries of the PTC 
partner churches. 


Therefore, theological education cannot ignore but address social issues 
concering race, indigeneity, gender identity, education and so on to transform 
individuals to know their self-worthiness and rights to self-determination in 
communities. Theological colleges/seminaries need to re-evaluate curriculum 
and instruction; how they are delivering curriculum so it creates a conducive 
environment for learning, innovation and creativity. Thus, calls for adjustments 
in teaching and learning approach that is responsive and relevant to equip 
students for ministerial leadership of which to prepare them for this millennium, 
the digital age and forward thinking in a socially engaged church. Notice this 
quotation: 


The move away from structured, paced, controlled and mass education that 
provided a workforce for the industrial era towards an educational system 
that is aligned with the technology driven network society and the individual 
needs of students is currently lacking momentum and drive (O’Brien et al. 
2013, 50, cited in Oliver 2016, 3). 


In a similar vein, also this quotation: 


Education needs to make a paradigm shift in order to stay relevant to the 
changing needs of society. Although this paradigm shift is promoted widely 
in literature, it seems as if in practice there are stumbling blocks preventing 
[theological education] to make positive strides into a new direction within 
the [Pacific context] (Oliver 2016, 1).° 
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Perhaps the warning from statements such as the above-mentioned apply in our 
context in that theological educators teach a very ‘diverse group of students’* 
through learning experiences such as course lecturing and thesis research 
seminars, provide feedback under various conditions, and yet have very little 
idea of what is really happening, especially in relation to critical reflection and 
action. It emphasises what in fact is connoted by the word praxis in relation 
to transformational learning. That is, equipping ministerial leaders that ‘may 
serve as agents of transformation in the churches...and social communities 
in which God has placed them’ (Kiki 2009, 317 [n 1137]). Viewed from the 
PTC strategic plan vantage point, the renewed vision is ‘to develop PTC as the 
premier regional theological institution for leadership for justice’ (PTC 2020b, 
20). Aligning to this vision is a renewed mission that says, 


To provide for the Pacific Churches and the region tertiary theological 
education for leadership for justice that is prophetic and justice-driven, 
missiological, academic, socially contextual, that respects and celebrates the 
ecumenical and cultural diversity, that is relevant to regional stability, and that 
is informed by life-affirming Pacific values and insights in an ever-changing 
environment (ibid.). 


Whilst the mission statement, in one sense, has attempted to show that a 
growing body of knowledge derived from research into the changing needs of 
the Pacific society has relevance for practising theological educators to provide 
justice driven education, it is perhaps now pertinent to conclude with some 
observations concerning the reason such knowledge has little impact in existing 
theological education teaching/learning practice, let alone curriculum. It would 
seem therefore, that the need is to renew teaching approaches in the sense 
of ‘utilizing teaching methods committed to involving the whole person in a 
learning situation’ (Padilla 1988, 179)° that characterizes not only change and 
development but also the Pacific way of being community—a life-affirming 
value, hence keeping a lasting influence on society. 


That is, if this is the vision and mission, as it must be for the training of leaders 
for justice to serve the church in a changing environment, then what comes out 
clearly is that theological educators at PTC could renew training approaches in 
the sense of social justice teaching and learning practice. This is an interesting 
proposition for theological educators. That is, one cannot teach social justice 
education or critical and social justice theories without a social justice teaching 
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method. Thus suggesting that, if we want our students to acquire leadership 
skills for justice ministry, social justice pedagogy is an appropriate beginning. 


Social Justice Pedagogy 

The ‘social justice education is centred in democracy and the freedom to 
exercise one’s full humanity’ (Belle 2019). It is at this point that justice is 
grounded in rights of all teachers and students to express themselves freely in 
a democratic learning environment. Rights give assurance to human security, 
worthiness and ensures impartiality in teaching and learning practices. There 
is reciprocal relationship between education and democracy because, in the 
fullest sense of the term, education cannot exist without democratic ways 
of thinking, and democracy cannot exist without an appropriate educational 
approach (Kiki 2017, 56). ‘Democracy is itself an educational principle, an 
educational measure and policy’ (Dewey 1958 34, cited in Kiki 2017, 56). 
Thus, if democratic ways of approaching ideas are not present, then it may only 
be a short step to indoctrination or worse — coercion (Dewey 1958, 36-37, cited 
in Kiki 2017, 56). Moreover, the ‘concept of equity and democracy have always 
been practically and theoretically connected to the field of education, which 
is often perceived as the greatest human equalizer’ (Belle 2019). Importantly, 
Social justice education deals with and relates to the attainment of equitable 
and quality education for all learners. Its intention is for all-encompassing and 
equivalent participation of all communities in society that is formed accordingly 
to encounter their needs. If there is one thing for students in classroom learning, 
it is this, ‘teaching social justice in classroom afford students the opportunity 
to engage in authentic examination of their world and make positive changes’ 
(Lynch 2019). Therefore, social justice pedagogy ‘is about reciprocity between 
the individual and society’ (ibid.). Hence, social justice pedagogy ... ‘create a 
community of conscience ... students’ voices, opinions and ideas are valued 
and respected by their instructor and peers,’ to borrow from Blake (2020). 


In a sense, the practice of social justice pedagogy ‘see students for who they are 
and where they come from’ (Belle 2019). It requires theological educators ‘to 
recognize students as valuable contributors to the classroom space, as opposed 
to social, cultural, and academic burdens on the so-called master in the room— 
the teacher’ (ibid.). In writing on justice and rights, Beek and Woltersorff 
(2019) point that every human being has worth would apply here to support 
this presumption of social justice pedagogy. They asserted that we ‘treat others 
in ways that befit their worth and in ways that do not befit their worth’ (97). 
Moreover, as human beings, every student has rights. As Beek and Woltersorff 
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explained that ‘rights are what respect for worth requires. If you have done top- 
notch work in my course, then you have a right to the good of my giving you an 
A because, if I gave you anything less than that, I would not be treating you as 
befits your academic worth’ (ibid., 98). 


In view of the above-mentioned, social justice pedagogy brings to light the 
rights of learners often being violated through various forms of injustice in the 
education system that operates in the Pacific. That is, from primary to secondary 
and tertiary level education. Worth noting that my comments regarding injustice 
in the education system is premise on the notion of social reproduction theory 
leaning toward Karl Marx’s analysis of capitalist society promoting the totality 
of capitalist mode of production. Thus acknowledging that social inequality 
occurs capitalistically (Prandy 2020).° 


Therefore, one would argue that the education system in the Pacific is often 
seen as a medium for maintaining social inequalities. That is to say, few 
students continue to tertiary institutions after primary and secondary schools 
and the majority drop out because of required cut-off marks in national school 
exams or any competitive exams. Apparently, it is ‘the highly selective system 
of admitting students to secondary and higher levels of education’ (Wagner, 
Roundell, & Vargas 2003, 7). Thus, the education system produces few as 
elites defined by higher education achievements and jobs while many are 
disadvantaged and often live in relative poverty, not to mention unemployment, 
and low paid jobs. This is capitalism, few people win and many people lose. 
This is not suggesting that Pacific countries have not come up with reforming 
ways of addressing these issues, one does however, need to recognize what is 
at stake in promoting opportunity and reducing inequality in education. In this 
sense, ‘social justice is education and a civil rights issue of people today in 
promoting opportunity and reducing inequality’ (Are Duncan 2009, cited in 
Mullenholz 2011, 1). That is, civil right issues put on people emanating from 
varying allocation of power, resources, and privilege. Taken as a process, it 
strives for an all-inclusive and equal participation of community groups by 
common consent to meet their needs in society. 


Following this perception, a method of teaching intended to identify and 
challenge all forms of inequalities in education, including socio-economic 
inequalities is proposed here as ‘social justice pedagogy.’ Hence applied in 
practice as a community praxis for theological education training. This means 
that segregated residential college and seminary programs need to seek to 
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stimulate the community praxis approach that can creatively respond to learning 
that most effectively meets the needs of Pacific communities. That is, aligning 
an educational approach to the influences of a global technological driven 
network society that impacts Pacific communities. What then is community 
praxis? 


Community Praxis: Envisioning a way it could be for theological education 
training for leadership for justice in a Pacific context 

I write this material with some theological education insights from the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, Papua New Guinea (ELCPNG). The term praxis 
as used in this section focuses on the aspect of praxis that is participative and 
dialogical in style carrying the overtones of Freire’s problem-posing process of 
learning (1997, 64)’ and Groome’s shared Christian praxis method of learning 
(1991, 98-104)8 Therefore, praxis gives scope to this article and implies that 
there is a practical and a pragmatic emphasis directed towards a meaningful 
contextual approach to theological education and training in PNG. 


Since 1975-2020, the multiethnic societies of PNG have striven in unity 
for forty-five years as an independent nation to give meaning to text book 
definitions of political words like, nation-state, nationalism and sovereignty. 
In all endeavours, people wish to know how to interpret the real life situations 
that they face daily, and they are troubled in a modern world with the impact of 
such things as globalisation. How can theological educators provide a learning 
approach that presents an adequate expression of the interface that continuously 
takes place between the so-called West, the information age, and PNG? But 
this asks a deeper question, what kind of alternative education approach will 
produce leadership for justice because it isn’t really happening at the present in 
most cases? Thus, in order to consider this alternative, I have in the previous 
publication, Wokabaut-karikulum (Kiki 2009)’ dealt with the question of a PNG 
praxis approach to theological education training that is culturally responsive 
and responsible to the PNG context. 


That said, the significant point in this article is that, based on the PNG community 
orientation as a society, social justice pedagogy in practice, is a community 
praxis to knowing and learning. In clear terms then the approach to learning 
proposed in this article as community praxis clearly rejects the conception of the 
Lutheran seminary as an isolated academic location. The article proposes that the 
seminary, the church and the community are all essential active component parts 
of the learning system that should be centred in communal relational activities - 
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the PNG way of doing and being (cf. Prior 2001).'° The local seminary does not 
merely belong to the community. The local seminary is the community. In its 
essence the seminary is not an external organization but a learning relationship 
with the community; it is a community of learning that is alive, moving and 
not static. In a metaphoric sense, community praxis is primarily Christian life 
and education as a ‘walk’ (Banks 1987, 303) in the context of community. 
The curriculum does not merely belong to the community. The curriculum is 
community ‘or God’s people gathered together’ (Everist 1983, 13) for it can 
only be understood in terms of relationships between learning and the context 
that involves partnership, participation and dialogue as grammaticalized in 
community praxis. This is where Everist’s point on ‘Curriculum as God and 
God’s people’ makes real sense when she asks ‘A congregation has a life and 
mission of its own. The people are the primary resources. How are the people 
teaching and learning from one another?’ (ibid.). 


Considering the above-mentioned, the seminary consists of the learners as part 
of the learning community; community praxis is an expression of the learners 
living in a pragmatic relationship with the community. The important notion 
and aspect of relationship, however, and the role it plays in the expression of 
community praxis and pragmatic considerations deals with the community as 
the learner’s context. Thus, community has a life and mission and people are 
primary resources. Then too, ‘the ministry of education in the congregation is 
after all, a theological as well as an educational endeavour’ (ibid., 14). Charles 
R. Foster in Teaching in the Community of Faith says that ‘teaching is an 
intentional activity of the community. It embodies ‘purposeful action’ (1982, 
114). According to Foster, teaching is engaging people and interacting in the 
ongoing life of the community. 


Community praxis speaks the language of teaching and learning as a real life 
interactive process and not a passive activity. Learning is vitally united with 
the community through praxis as a relational learning approach. In this sense, 
community praxis speaks the language of the PNG Melanesian epistemic- 
ontology in which knowing is a relational activity. Hence, knowing embodies 
relationship and sharing echoing Groome’s shared component of praxis built 
on partnership, participation and dialogue as a process of engaging the ‘place’ 
(i.e. community - an interaction with the social and cultural context) in which 
the learners ‘being’ is shaped, realized and continues to become. Thus, the 
community and the learner are in a relationship with the sharing of knowledge 
and skills through theological education training. Moreover, theological 
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education training supports the informal and non-formal community learning 
through ministerial skills development activities, the relationship of learners in 
partnership; thus, participation and dialogue is ensured in active learning for 
ministry. 


If the community praxis tasks are implemented, then the learners in a 
seminary become active communities. It would not then be appropriate to 
speak of the learning experience as being only theory; it is also thoroughly 
practical. Educators, staff and students are gathered together in local seminary 
environments focusing on community learning issues. There exists the seminary 
in dynamic relationship with the community which embodies educators, 
learners and parishioners, all as membership ensuring a reciprocal relationship 
as partners. If this reciprocal relationship is established, then the seminary 
is financially supported by the community and the community is supported 
through real-life learning activities conducted by the seminary. The students 
are really part of the school’s academic process, and the parishioners continue 
to interact with the seminary shaped by its theological educational program. 


In other words, the parishioners ‘continue to interact with the world and continue 
to be formed and shaped by other Christians in the congregation’ (cf. Everist 
1983, 48). This interaction through reciprocal relationships complements both 
the student and the community in which both continue to be formed and shaped 
by theory and real-life participation in theological education. If we would define 
community praxis, therefore, in so far as it can be seen, it must be defined as the 
relationship of learners gathered along with the community around the seminary 
as an institution. Thus, community praxis empowers students — increasing their 
hold on society and the community through theological educational training. 
Methodologically, community praxis can be seen as a social justice pedagogy 
by which the students are being brought into active participation and dialogue 
with the community. At the same time as a reciprocal approach is implemented, 
the seminary helps facilitate the learning community ‘who are God’s people ... 
continually growing and changing’ (ibid.). 


The current ELCPNG educational training approach with its classroom 
pedagogy, in particular, the lecture method, as shown by Erickson (1974), 
Riecke (1993) and Schiller (1999) and still today makes the seminary into an 
isolated academic institution. It is time to relocate training to the community 
because the Lutheran Church needs life-ministerial skills for daily-life situations 
to meet the social-economic and cultural needs of PNG. The ELCPNG needs 
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skilled ministers as leaders for justice who perform ‘the service character of 
the task they are trained for’ (Riecke 1993, 24). Training needs to focus on 
a wider range of responsibilities for the minister. The minister should utilize 
theological knowledge and ministerial leadership skills as much as possible in 
order to promote congregational participation, for example, training of others. 
Besides the responsibility of preaching and administering the sacraments, the 
future minister should be equipped with teaching skills and with the ability to 
use these in the congregations for the training of lay people and other church 
workers, thus preparing lay people for their contribution and participation 
within the church. 


Another issue is the rapid change in PNG society today as seen in the country’s 
economy and the far reaching social implications of huge mining, oil, gas, 
logging and fisheries projects to name a few (Hamilton-Jones 2007) creating 
a considerable challenge for the churches. Theological educational training 
should at least give some basic knowledge to students on these issues. The 
idea is not to train future ministers as economics or financial experts but at 
least to make them aware of the impact of economic development and changes 
involved and how these changes affect the lives of the people. Within such 
training, there undoubtedly exists a need to redefine competencies especially in 
relation to training of leadership for justice in advocating for social justice and 
equity issues. The fact that theological education for ministry in the socially 
engaged church has a potentially significant contribution to make in these areas, 
suggests that ministerial candidates in-training will benefit considerably in their 
leadership development from this new probes. 


The seminary should be a place that trains people to live in their own society, 
not a system that often further alienates the seminarian from their own society 
and world. The seminary could do the work in training and preparing future 
ministerial leaders as catalysts for change, yet at the same time enabling them 
to be promoters and facilitators of stability in this cultural encounter between 
different life-value systems that are constantly at work in the rural and urban 
communities. The new values coming into the PNG society caused cultural 
challenges that are often combined with deeply seated animosity and conflicts 
(ibid., 31-32). The informal or non-formal community needs a social justice 
pedagogy in practice as community praxis for the development of skilled 
church ministers to minister to the congregations that form the largest majority 
of ELCPNG members — frequently rural-based and or urban-based that depends 
on these practical life-skilled ministers. Holistic training that relates theological 
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subjects to real life situations within the community is what is needed. Students 
trained in modern Western-styled seminaries often focus on the development 
of ministerial life-skills in formal courses that teach ways and means that do 
not relate to the world of PNG. Community praxis is a thoroughly integrated 
program that meets the needs of modern Melanesian peoples. 


The test of community praxis is to be found in participation and dialogue which 
are communicative processes of knowing and learning. They express the very 
core of our human condition; they express the very need we have for personal 
relationship (community) and the elaboration of that reality in organized 
structure (seminary). Thus, participation and dialogue represent the essential 
dimensions of social justice pedagogy in practice as community praxis. It is the 
PNG way of life in which knowing and learning is directed along community 
pathways. 


* Rev. Dr Gwayaweng Kiki is Associate Professor in Church Ministry at the 
Pacific Theological College in Suva, Fiji. He teaches courses in the areas of 
Christian education and ministry since 2011. 


Endnotes 
' Four industrial revolutions beginning at ‘end of 18" century’ to ‘beginning of 19% 
century’ to ‘20" century.’ The third (‘electronics, computers’) began in ‘second half 
of 20" century’ and fourth (‘The Internet’) is happening right now (See Pouspourika 
2019). 
? ‘For example, a black woman might face discrimination from a business that is not 
distinctly due to her race... nor distinctly due to her gender...but due to a unique 
combination of the two factors.’ https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Intersectionality 
3 From South African context of theological education, Erna Oliver’s point is more than 
appropriate to our Pacific context which I expressed in a modified form. 
4 As is often the case with PTC, students come from different backgrounds which 
include gender, denominational, ethnical, cultural, educational and work experiences 
in clergy/lay ministry. 
> Padilla’s point applies here also to the thrust of social justice pedagogical approach. 
® See also Marx. 1976 [1886]. 
7 This pedagogical model focuses on the learner, on learning in dialogue and on 
reflection on action through the process of problematizing issues from the learner’s real 
world. See also (ibid., 68-75). 
* This pedagogical model promotes the idea of being-in-relationship; thus promoting a 
dialectic between people and their place (or their reality, i-e., their particular situation in 
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which they are socially located, for example, their community and church). 

° See also “A Relational Hermeneutical Approach to Theological Education in a Pacific 
Context” (Kiki 2017, 45-63); “Education that Enables and Satisfies” (Parker & Kiki 
2017). 

'0 Randall Prior affirms...the method of doing theology in Melanesia or the South 
Pacific includes ‘communal’ and ‘relational,’ as its fundamental characteristic (ibid.). 
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Talanoa as Dialogue and PTC’s Role in Creating Conversation 


Matt Tomlinson* 


Introduction 

The term talanoa is well known in central Oceania, including Fiji, Tonga, and 
Samoa. As a verb, it means to engage in conversation; as a noun, it means 
conversation. Yet as many readers know, dictionary definitions are like blurry 
photos: flat and out of focus when compared to the lively, multidimensional 
meanings terms gain in real speech.' 


Talanoa’s significance expands in several directions beyond simple conversation. 
Some authors identify talanoa as an especially valuable and productive kind of 
talk. The Tongan economist Sitiveni Halapua, who directed the Pacific Islands 
Development Program at Honolulu’s East-West Center, devised a “talanoa 
process” for political reconciliation which he applied in the Cook Islands, 
Solomon Islands, Fiji, and Tonga (see the summary in W. Halapua 2008, 56- 
61). More recently, “Talanoa Dialogues” have become a format for discussions 
on climate change at United Nations conferences, adopted for their flexible 
deemphasis of hierarchy in service to consensus (Kirsch 2021, n.d). 


In addition to its political possibilities, talanoa’s potential for theological 
thinking has become clear. Sitiveni Halapua’s brother, the Anglican bishop 
Winston Halapua, compares the metaphorical space of talanoa-as-conversation 
to the flowing physical space of the ocean, noting how both kinds of space 
cultivate interaction and understanding: 


Wisdom in talanoa may be seen in the allowing of freedom of movement 
and freedom of interaction. The moana constitutes the vastness of the 
interconnectedness of the five oceans in this planet earth—it is immense 
space and openness. Zalanoa involves an open space for people to tell stories. 
The environment provides a profound contribution to offer to conversation. It 
is about a sacred space and room for interaction. 


The moana has depths and shallows. The moana may be peaceful or 
unpredictable. Talanoa embraces different aspects of meetings among 
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people. Talanoa potentially allows space for a variety of voices coming from 
different places emotionally and spiritually. The emphasis is on face-to-face 
encounter with deep and engaged listening. This builds trust and reduces 
misunderstandings.... Zalanoa moves toward the achieving of consensus 
in decision-making. There is the possibility of dynamic life energy in such 
encounter in a safe and creative space. Jesus used face-to-face encounter in 
his ministry. He allowed space and interaction. 


Talanoa is open-ended as the moana is alive, dynamic and provides space for 
all because all the oceans flow in to one another and together flow, flow, and 
flow. Talanoa may enable God’s presence in our midst to speak powerfully. 
(W. Halapua 2010, 28-29; see also Halapua 2020). 


In Halapua’s expansive theological vision, talanoa connects people to each 
other and can also connect them with God. 


Another Tongan scholar, David Fa’avae, describes “a practice related to talanoa” 
called talaloto, meaning “to relate one’s religious experience, like giving a 
personal testimony about a spiritual experience one has encountered/lived as 
a way to connect, inspire, and empower change in others” (2018, 80-81; see 
also Churchward 1959, 447). As a form of “relational connection,” talaloto— 
and talanoa in general—can be seen as a way of shaping and negotiating 
interpersonal space, a topic on which Samoan and Tongan authors have been 
developing new scholarly understandings (see e.g. Anae [2016] on the Samoan 
philosophy of “teu le va” and Ka’ili [2017] on Tongan emphasis on “ta/va” 
[time/space] rhythm and symmetry). For Fa’avae, as for Halapua, relational 
engagement connects a person to God as well as family and society (Fa’avae 
2018, 82). Talanoa is a specifically Oceanic term, then, but understandings of it 
can be deeply personal as well as potentially universal. 


Not all authors identify talanoa as a unifying or sacred term, however. Donald 
Brenneis shows how Indo-Fijian villagers in northern Vanua Levu have adopted 
the term “talanoa” for gossip. For Bhatgaon villagers, talanoa is considered 
“wasteful,” yet there is an art to it; “While falanoa is considered worthless in 
itself, men who excel in it are much appreciated” (Brenneis 1984, 492). And as 
the Tongan Methodist theologian Jione Havea points out, one sense of talanoa 
is (pardon the term) bullshitting: “To muse is to talk about nothing, to bullshit. 
Such do[es] happen in talanoa circles (when hyphenated, tala-noa means 
‘tell nothing’)” (Havea 2013, 157). In these senses, talanoa is entertaining 
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conversation that does not need to carry great conceptual or symbolic weight. 


In contextual theology, talanoa has a remarkable presence. As many readers of 
this journal know, contextual theology is the branch of theology that places social 
context and personal experience at the heart of interpretation and argument. If 
true dialogue with God is possible, for many contextual theologians, it must 
make sense in markedly cultural terms. In other words, a Samoan person 
would address God, and be addressed by God, in a conversation with a Samoan 
sensibility. “Every time I read my Samoan Bible,” writes Moreli Niuatoa, “I 
can hear [Jesus] speaking back to me in Samoan” (2018, 30). 


Accordingly, many contextual theologians (in addition to Winston Halapua and 
Jione Havea) have discussed talanoa’s theological implications.2 For example, 
Nasili Vaka’ uta links the Tongan term ta/anga to talanoa, writing that “Talanga 
is a Tongan way of talanoa (dialogue, verbal interaction, conversation) and 
it always presupposes orality, multivoicedness, and alternatives” (2011, 74). 
He takes care to note, however, that ta@/anga is not exactly the same thing as 
“dialogue,” because “If the Western notion of dialogue requires a consensus, 
talanga does not, and neither does it expect a final word. It is always an open- 
ended forum that invites multiple perspectives, opinions, solutions and/or 
meanings” (ibid.). In an article published in this journal, ‘Asinate Fuakautu’u 
Samate suggests that talanoa is a method by which suppressed voices can be 
heard: “the art of story-telling or talanoa [should] be promoted as a source 
of empowerment by telling, sharing and listening to the stories[,] especially 
those of the marginalized and disadvantaged in society” (2011, 86). Upolu 
Luma Vaai, in his recent work on “relational theologising,” does not explicitly 
mention talanoa but celebrates inherent mulitiplicity—a many-voiced and 
many-storied (or as Vaai writes, “multi-strandic”) approach to discovering 
facts and articulating complex truths—which harmonises with ideals of talanoa 
(Vaai 2020). 


Authors outside of theology have taken up talanoa as a subject and research 
method, too. For example, the education scholar Unaisi Nabobo-Baba (2006, 
27-28) has developed a model for “vanua research,” based on Indigenous Fijian 
cultural expectations and practices, in which talanoa is considered preferable to 
formal interviews. The post-development scholar Apo Aporosa has drawn on 
Nabobo-Baba’s methodology in his studies of yagona (kava) consumption and 
education in Fiji, arguing that as a “system of dialogue,” talanoa “empowers 
locals from all sides of the opinion base to debate, be heard and decide on issues 
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that directly affect them, free of external influence, domination and hegemony” 
(Aporosa 2014, 176). In a much-cited article, Timote M. Vaioleti argues that 
using talanoa as a research method produces more “pure, real, authentic” 
information (with the Tongan term mo’oni denoting those qualities; Vaioleti 
2006, 21). Tamasailau Suaalii-Sauni and Saunimaa Ma Fulu-Aiolupotea 
usefully distinguish between talanoa and faafaletui as research methods in 
Samoan contexts, the latter indicating “closed group discussions of a serious 
nature” and the former indicating something “more open, encouraging any kind 
of talk to happen between any persons or groups of persons, either or both in 
group and/or one-on-one settings” (Suaalii-Sauni and Fulu-Aiolupotea 2014, 
334). Talanoa’s value as a research method has even been promoted for sport 
management (Stewart-Withers, Sewabu, and Richardson 2017). 


Because of its significance in daily life and its theological resonances, talanoa 
has become an emblem of Oceanic societies for some authors and speakers 
(see discussion in Tomlinson 2020). It is identified as a distinctive and 
valuable feature of local life, a process which exemplifies Oceanic values and 
practices. Like devout churchgoing, expressions of mana, the drinking of kava/ 
yagqona, traditional seafaring, and other powerful symbols, talanoa helps make 
connections across a region. 


In appreciating talanoa, however, it is important to recognize two facts which 
are easy to overlook. First, talanoa, like any conversation, is never an unlimited 
space in which all participants participate equally, despite some authors’ 
emphasis on openness and freedom. Moreover, in some contexts, conversations 
can be notably difficult to begin and sustain. How often does the call for talanoa, 
or the invitation to more dialogue, result in genuinely new and interactive 
exchange? Second, as a speech genre, talanoa is remarkable for its emphasis 
on dialogue. But monological speech is a recognised speaking style in Oceanic 
societies, too—for example, when authorities (including church ministers and 
traditional chiefs) are expected to speak in ways that are not meant to be open to 
direct challenge or rejoinder. Talanoa’s emphasis on dialogue, I suggest, needs 
to be seen in relation to more monologic styles of speaking. 


Challenges of Dialogue, Challenges to Dialogue 

Many readers will recognise the situation: You are talking with someone, 
exchanging words back and forth, but at some point you realise they are not 
really responding to what you say—and perhaps you are not fully responding to 
their words, either. Instead of an interactive dialogue in which each side takes up 
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the words of the other, you might be offering competing monologues, talking at 
each other in a format that only seems conversational. “Dialogue is not merely 
the interchange of words,” Maurice Friedman writes; “genuine dialogue can 
take place in silence, whereas much conversation is really monologue” (2002, 
XVI). 


In observing and participating in casual talanoa at hundreds of yagona (kava) 
drinking sessions in Fiji, I have always been intrigued by the push and pull of 
conversation. In the most casual sessions, the jokes flow freely and laughter 
enchants the air. In the most formal ones, reverence for chiefly authority is 
marked by silence and deliberate movement. Sessions can move between these 
extremes. Some begin formally, but after they are officially “closed,” drinking 
and conversation continues in a more relaxed way. And some sessions unfold 
in a complex middle ground: everyone is relatively relaxed, but when one 
person starts talking, others stop and listen, whereas another person who wants 
to be heard is ignored. These dynamics are hardly unique to talanoa at kava- 
drinking sessions, and they have their cultural rules; for example, cross-cousins 
can speak more freely with each other than brothers and sisters. My point is 
that although the term “talanoa” is applied to an open and interactive style of 
engagement, different participants in the conversation have different capacities 
to contribute. As Jione Havea wrote pointedly in this journal two decades ago, 
“Now and then when we say that we are having a dialogue, we usually ‘talk over’ 
each other, to the end that some voices go unheard” (1998, 65). And different 
kinds of talanoa have different rules or expectations of engagement. A casual 
after-work talanoa among cross-cousins around a Fijian kava bowl will differ 
from a United Nations-based Talanoa Dialogue on Climate Change in many 
ways, even when the casual talanoa features discussions of climate change and 
the UN forum includes Fijian speakers. Yet it is important to recognise that 
silent participants can still be active participants; as Faafetai Aiava points out 
(personal communication, October 2020), “listening is just as much a part of 
talanoa as speaking is.” 


As mentioned above, there are Oceanic styles of speaking which deemphasise 
dialogue, too. For example, when a traditional chief speaks, he or she is often 
supposed to be listened to with quiet acceptance. Chiefs’ speech might be 
interrupted, but this can be shocking when it happens. Methodist ministers 
in Fiji might receive an affirmative “vinaka, vinaka” (good, thanks) from 
members of the congregation when they preach, but do not expect Pentecostal- 
style yells and stomps—nor open disagreement, for that matter. Because church 
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ministers represent God, their words cannot be received too dialogically. As a 
Samoan Congregationalist author commented, for many Samoans “Whatever 
the faifeau [church minister] says is taken as the Word of God and whatever he 
does is God’s Will” (Moa 2008, v). 


Some chiefs and ministers do attempt to cultivate more interactive forms of 
engagement. For example, George Marcus (1980) has described Tongan nobles’ 
attempts to create informal discussion at kava-drinking sessions. At the 2013 
meeting of the Oceania Biblical Studies Association (OBSA), held on PTC’s 
campus, PTC’s principal at the time, Feleterika Nokise, asked if sermons should 
be replaced with talanoa so that everyone, including women, could participate. 


One author—an education scholar rather than a theologian—has suggested 
that dialogue has an aura of danger, however. Kabini F. Sanga from Solomon 
Islands has argued that researchers from Oceania should work with fellow 
Pacific thinkers to recognize their shared philosophy rather than attempt to 
engage in dialogues with Western scholarship. Western thought, according 
to Sanga, has different philosophical bases and will simply provoke “an urge 
to rebut, thinking one needs to keep one’s mana in a manly fashion. There 
is a temptation for indigenous Pacific research to enter into a discussion,” 
he warns, “using another’s modus operandi. These are tempting challenges 
and succumbing to them is likely to be time wasting, energy sapping and 
unproductive” (Sanga 2004, 50). Dialogue is like a fight, Sanga suggests. If 
you play by someone else’s rules it can be damaging, even “suicidal” (ibid.). 
Although Sanga is not a theologian, his argument does echo the claim, implicit 
in some contextual theology, that to discover truly meaningful local Christianity 
one must deemphasise European influences and models. 


Whether a casual chat after a day of work or a more formal conversation such 
as discussion at a theological workshop, talanoa is a significant feature of life 
in places like Fiji, Tonga, and Samoa. But talanoa takes effort to begin and 
sustain—it is not an automatic process—and it does not level Oceanic societies 
into complete egalitarianism. Rather, it gives people the opportunity to speak 
from particular social positions, to take up others’ words or ignore them, to 
work toward consensus or agree to disagree. And talanoa stands alongside 
other, equally valued, speaking styles. 
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The Pacific Theological College and the Pacific Journal of Theology as Sites 
of Talanoa 

I am a social anthropologist, not a theologian, but I have learned much from 
theologians at the Pacific Theological College (PTC). One of the main things 
I have learned is how crucial talanoa is to PTC’s educational mission. I have 
spent many hours in the central fale in conversation over food, tea, and 
kava. In chapel services, the multitude of languages reveals what a radically 
inclusive space the College is. When I spent eight months at PTC (mostly in 
2009), I heard prayers in Samoan, Tongan, Maohi (Tahitian), Tuvaluan, Neo- 
Melanesian (pidgin), Hano (from Pentecost Island, Vanuatu), Vella Lavella 
and Ontong Javanese (both from Solomon Islands), as well as English and 
French. And the campus’ tradition of holding meetings, conferences, and other 
events, and hosting visitors, means fresh conversation is always coming soon. 
Surrounded by this diversity of tongues, talanoa becomes the air we breathe. 
PTC, in fulfilling its mission “towards leadership for justice” as described in 
its Strategic Plan, offers a space for talanoa to genuinely challenge established 
structures and allow previously unheard voices to be given expression (see also 
Halapua 2020, 10). By continually rethinking its curriculum, engaging with 
different communities, and maintaining its critical focus on the conjunction of 
spiritual life and cultural dynamics, PTC can both be its own site for creative 
talanoa and encourage the development of new talanoa across and beyond 
Oceania. 


The Pacific Journal of Theology (PJT) has been a key site for disseminating 
contextual theological writing from Oceania. In a literal sense, it has broadened 
understandings of talanoa by publishing articles which discuss talanoa as a topic 
(in addition to the Samate article cited above, see also Rogers 2008; Havea 
2011, 2012). In a broader sense, it has been the site where key ideas have been 
worked out, expressed, and responded to in ways that have energized Oceanic 
theology and academic thought in general. For example, PJT is where Keiti Ann 
Kanongata’a offered her “Theology of Birthing and Liberation” (1992; see also 
Kanongata’a 1996) and where Ilisapeci Meo and other authors developed key 
work of the feminist collective Weavers (Meo 1990, 2012; see also Siwatibau 
2003). It is where Ilaitia Sevati Tuwere followed ‘Amanaki Havea’s call for a 
new “Coconut Theology” with his own approach, first with a focus on the sea, 
then a turn to the land (of his many articles, key ones include Tuwere 1990, 
1992, 1995, 2001, 2007). It is also a site where, in notably dialogic fashion, 
contextual theology has been subject to vigorous criticism (Palu 2002, 2003, 
2005). 
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Both PTC and PJT have been key sites of talanoa. In offering this article as a 
contribution to hoped-for further conversation, I have made two points. First, 
talanoa has many dimensions. It has been treated both as sacred and irreverent, 
as a way to solve problems which does not demand consensus. It is rightfully 
celebrated, but in appreciating the openness it offers, we should pay attention to 
the ways in which openness is not absolute. Moreover, getting any conversation 
started—even a casual one—can be more complicated than it seems. In this 
light, the fact that PTC and PJT have been developing theological talanoa for 
decades, unfolding the mat for conversation since the 1960s, is a remarkable 
fact. Second, talanoa’s emphasis on dialogic exchange must be seen in relation 
to other styles of speaking, especially authoritative speech from high chiefs and 
church ministers. When and how, we might now ask, do speakers “convert” 
from one form to another—bringing sacred speech into casual conversation and 
elevating everyday talk to a higher plane of meaning? 


* Dr Matt Tomlinson teaches anthropology at the Australian National University 
and University of Oslo. His most recent book is God Is Samoan (University of 
Hawai’i Press, 2020). 
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Endnotes 

' Tn Fijian, “talanoa” as a verb means “to chat, to tell stories,” and (with the nominal 
prefix -i) it is anoun meaning “a story, account[,] legend” (Capell 1991: 215). InSamoan, 
it is a verb for “Chat, make conversation, have a talk” and as a noun (talanoaga), 
“Discussion, conversation” (Milner 1966, 233). In Tongan, the verb means “‘to talk (in 
an informal way), to tell stories or relate experiences” and the noun, “talk(ing); story, 
tale” (Churchward 1959, 447). 

? Havea, I should note, writes flexibly and dynamically about talanoa in ways I have not 
discussed. For example, he also describes talanoa as a kind of responsive, interactive 
approach to Bible reading: “Talanoa moves, links, and grabs, as well as cuts, and 
releases. It is telling, and interchanging” (Havea 2014, 210-211; see also Havea 2010). 
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Juxtaposing the Gpy@v and the Samoan sa’o: 
Re-orienting Luke 18:18-30 within the political economic context of 
Pacific Island Countries and Territories 


Fatilua Fatilua* 


Introduction 

In 2001, the Pacific Conference of Churches (PCC) published an important yet 
rather obscured document. Funded by the World Council of Churches (WCC), 
the PCC’s Island of Hope offers a scathing assessment of economic globalization 
from the perspective of the Pacific Island people. For policymakers in the 
region, it encapsulates a collective response of the regional churches, offering 
an ecumenical alternative instead to the existing unsustainable development 
model. Central to the Island of Hope document is a narrative that the prospects 
of a globalized free market system have not been realized among the people of 
the Pacific Island Countries and Territories (PICTs), indeed, quite the contrary. 
More importantly, it sheds light on some of the poignant issues confronting 
Pacific Islanders. One even intriguing and pertinent is the Pacific churches’ 
self-incriminating admission that they also contribute to the political economic! 
situation in the region (World Council of Churches 2001, 119). Sadly though, 
this is sparsely treated in the churches’ response. Any political economic 
impact of congregations raising money for the churches is normalized, shifting 
responsibility to social and peer pressure to “remain in the good books of 
the village or community” (119). There is no discussion of a narrative that 
often prioritizes institutional instant gratification couched in philosophical 
abstraction yet is naive to the socio-economic needs and well-being of the 
different households in the congregations. The purpose of this undertaking is to 
resuscitate that conversation. 


Perhaps there is no affirmation more declaratory of faith and commitment than 
heeding the imperative to “sell everything and give to the poor”. Unwavering faith 
in God is the pathway to eternal life. Such faith is manifested in one’s service to 
the church as an extension of God’s ministry here on earth. Luke 18:18-30 in its 
history of reception is understood to exemplify such commitment, or in the case 
of the &pyov (ruler),? the lack thereof. Framed within a broader narrative that 
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admonishes the haves to share their possessions with the have-nots (Murphy 
2017, 12), Luke 18 accentuates an important element of discipleship. The path 
to eternal life is to sell everything and give to the poor. 


But what are the implications in the Pacific Island context, especially in this 
Covid-19 pandemic which has forced regional and global policymakers to re- 
think and re-strategize political economic schemes? With an estimated one 
in four Pacific Islanders likely to be living below their country’s basic-needs 
poverty line (BNPL),’ and given the vast majority of Pacific Island populations 
are Christians, the implications can be a bit unnerving. That the Island of Hope 
only suggests but failed to engage with such a pressing issue leaves space for 
further dialogue. Using Luke 18:18-30, I pose the question, how does one re- 
appropriate the Lucan narrative to fit the current context of PICTs, in particular, 
Christians in a Samoan context? 


To respond to this question, I juxtapose the sa’o (high chief) in the Samoan 
aiga (family — nuclear or extended; household) with the épymv in Luke 18:18- 
30. I begin by circumscribing pertinent features of the Samoan sa’o followed 
by a comparative reading of the sa’o and dpywv, a description of the social 
environment of the &pywv, and conclude with a brief discourse on implications 
and some final thoughts. 


Sa’o in Samoan Society 

Much has been said about the aiga as the basic unit of Samoan society (Tofaeono 
2000, 30-34; Meleisea 1987, 6-9). The aiga is self-sufficient, a consumer 
and producer in one. The need to produce more than what is necessary for 
its livelihood, hardly exist. Aiga can comprise of not just kinship relations 
(extended family) but also non-relatives. Presiding over the affairs of the aiga 
is the sa’o. While there could be several matai (chief) in the aiga the sa’o 
is the primary title holder,* the steward of family lands and matai titles, and 
the fatua ’iupu (keeper of myths and oral tradition) of family lineages, wisdom 
and knowledge concerning family affairs. Within the village setting, the sa’o 
is the primary representative of the aiga, sitting in the village fono (council) 
which deliberates and adjudicates matters concerning the village. When there 
are special occasions like a wedding or bestowal of title, and even funerals and 
other matters, the sa’o presides over how members of the aiga could contribute 
or assist. In this manner, the sa’o plays a role similar to that of a manager or chief 
administrator, juggling different responsibilities and navigating complexities 
for the well-being of the aiga. 
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The sa’o also shares a crucial role in the political economy of Samoan society. 
Together with other high chiefs in the village community, they would see to 
it that there is enough food supply for the village. In ancient times, village 
communities, under the direction of the chiefs would store, for example, 
fermented breadfruit in pits especially in times of famine (Meleisea 1987, 
9). From there, the food supply is rationed and distributed to all households. 
Thus, the chiefs, as the primary political economic institution in the village 
communities are able to preserve whatever scarce resources available. The 
sa’o also has the authority to declare and impose an interdict (sa) on certain 
crops or piece of land (Meleisea 1987, 9). This authority could be extended 
to ban the fishing of certain species of fish at particular times, or even the use 
of non-traditional methods of fishing damaging to the environment. Through 
these restrictions, the sa’o has significant influence on the sustainability of food 
supply and enforcing environmentally and ecologically friendly measures. 


Government efforts in the name of economic growth and development have 
certainly effectuated subtle changes on the role of the sa’o. More recently, the 
government in 2008 amended its Lands and Titles Act to establish a Torrens 
land system which mandated registration of ownership of customary land in 
Samoa (Government of Samoa 2008, Part 3). The aim is to attract foreign 
investors and entrepreneurs in the interest of economic development and 
growth.° The mandate in effect undermines existing cultural understanding of 
lands and titles. One in particular is the very essence of what the sa’o stands 
for. The sa’o as a concept undergirds fluidity. Registration of customary land 
only guarantees the certainty of ownership threatening the very fluidity that is 
essential to Samoan culture. The outcome is a weakened family structure and 
the depravity of the rights of all members. On the contrary, the sa’o is only to 
be a title holder, representative of the different relations which constitute the 
very essence of the aiga. In that regard, the sa’o is to be dyadic, self-less, and 
representing the needs and interests of all members of the household including 
not only those with lineal claims to the family title, but also non-relatives. 


I submit though, often times the sa’o is not always what it is ought to be. 
Vested with authority and power, there is always the possibility for the sa’o to 
maximize self-interest. Some families, prior to bestowing the sa’o have sought 
legal agreement which effectively establishes checks and balances to preclude 
the abuse of power. Nevertheless, the sa’o culturally is to be representative and 
symbolic of self-lessness, underscoring the value of relations. 
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A comparative reading of the &pywv with the Samoan sa’o in Luke 18:18-30 
Juxtaposing the Samoan sa’o and the &pywv warrants a re-construction of the 
biblical context based on literary features of Luke 18:18-30.° First, the inclusio 
created by the ruler asking about eternal life in verse 18 and Jesus’ response 
in verse 30 establishes Luke 18:18-30 as a rhetorical unit’ (see Table). Verses 
18 — 22 constitute the opening, which consists of the prompting question about 
eternal life. The question is asked by a certain épyev. In omitting Mark’s details 
of a man running to Jesus and kneeling before him, Luke appears sympathetic 
towards the &pyav (Marshall 1978, 684). 


The Greek word &pyov in verse | appears 8 times in Luke. In each occasion, it 
conveys a sense of a civic leader, someone with administrative authority. Except 
in Luke 11:15 in which Jesus’ opponents were saying that his power to cast out 
demons was by Beelzebul the “ruler of the demons,” Luke’s use of &pyav often 
suggests someone in the position of authority, and presumably status. One may 
further argue that with authority and status, it is also reasonable that the person 
would have better than average financial means, someone that is not considered 
poor in first-century context. Perhaps it is also someone who may very well 
play an important role in the management scheme of the household, someone 
comparable to the role of the sa’o in the Samoan context. 


Table: Luke 18:18-30° as a Rhetorical Unit 


Opening 

'8 A certain ruler asked him, “Good Teacher, what must I do to inherit eternal 
life?” !° Jesus said to him, “Why do you call me good? No one is good but God 
alone. *° You know the commandments: ‘You shall not commit adultery; You 
shall not murder; You shall not steal; You shall not bear false witness; Honor 
your father and mother.’” *! He replied, “I have kept all these since my youth.” 
2 When Jesus heard this, he said to him, “There is still one thing lacking. Sell 
all that you own and distribute the money to the poor, and you will have treasure 
in heaven; then come, follow me.” 


Middle 

3 But when he heard this, he became sad; for he was very rich. *4 Jesus looked 
at him and said, “How hard it is for those who have wealth to enter the kingdom 
of God! * Indeed, it is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than 
for someone who is rich to enter the kingdom of God.” 
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Closing 

26 Those who heard it said, “Then who can be saved?” ?’ He replied, “What is 
impossible for mortals is possible for God.” 78 Then Peter said, ““Look, we have 
left our homes and followed you.” ”? And he said to them, “Truly I tell you, 
there is no one who has left house or wife or brothers or parents or children, for 
the sake of the kingdom of God, *° who will not get back very much more in this 
age, and in the age to come eternal life.” 


There is a possibility that the &pywv in verse 18 could also be a religious 
leader (Marshall 1978, 684). This is further supported by the observation that 
starting in Luke 17:20, the makeup of Jesus’ audience, its size and diversity, has 
unfolded slowly to include Pharisees, disciples and people bringing children, 
and culminating in the inclusion of the rich ruler in Luke 18:18 (Green 1997, 
653). As Joel Green observes, there are no textual markers that would indicate 
any changes in audience. In that regard, the Gpywv in verse 18 could very well 
be part of the already existing audience which consists mainly of Pharisees, 
disciples and people with children. 


Another key word in the opening of the rhetorical unit is the Greek word 
KAnpovopéw which has a range of meaning that includes both “to inherit” and 
“to acquire” (BDAG s.v. KAnpovopé@). One gets the sense that it is not only to 
inherit but also to come into possession of something, an acquisition. There is a 
difference though between inheriting and acquiring something. One envisages 
someone who is from within receiving something by way of inheritance, and 
someone who is not an heir on the outside receiving something by acquisition. 


The discrepancy between the two positions evokes images of the Samoan 
concept sui (lineage). A certain aspect of the word suli? suggests those on the 
inside, having a direct line to the matai title, a “blessing” within the Samoan 
sense of the word. One of the criteria for choosing a sa’o is the holder of the 
title has to be a su/i.'° That is, a chosen sa’o is usually someone that inherits the 
chief title by way of family lineage. But what happens when the best person 
available is not a su/i? Resolving the question of who is next in line could lead 
to litigation especially when there is a deserving non-suli who has shown and 
given tautua (service) to the family over the years. In such cases, the mavaega 
(will) of the sa’o is crucial. 


Judging from the épymv’s line of question, one gets the sense of a position akin 
to that of someone on the outside looking in. One envisages the &pywv as a non- 
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suli. In that regard, the Gpywv in verse 18 shares some similarities with the rich 
man in Luke 16: 19-31 who according to Moxness (1988, 57) is an “outsider” 
to the village community, especially for he disregards Lazarus. By comparison, 
the unwillingness to sell everything and distribute the money to the poor is 
compelling evidence that the Gpy@v in Luke 18 could be seen also as belonging 
to the fringes of the community. 


From this view, the épy@v querying Jesus about eternal life shows shrewdness, 
akin to a person who is economically motivated. A motivated “manager of the 
household” determined to gain more, to ascertain an improved economic status. 
One can envision then that for the &pyav eternal life is commoditized. From 
a political economic perspective, eternal life is a “rare commodity”, and who 
else to ask but Jesus whom the &pyov perceives as its primary “producer” and 
“supplier”. 


Subsequently, the question “what shall I do to inherit eternal life” has significant 
implications. The large majority of usage of the Greek word KAnpovopéw 
in New Testament writings is to do with the eschatology. It often suggests 
something in the future (Mat 19:29), “salvation” (Heb 1:14), “kingdom of 
God” (1 Co 15:50). In 1 Peter 3:9 however, the use of blessing or KAnpovoné@ 
can be interpreted as something of material value, bounty or gift. Alternatively, 
this could very well be the meaning that the Gpymv intended in Luke 18. As a 
tuler, someone with authority and with status, someone who is very cognizant 
of his social reality and political economic constraints, his inquiry was more 
concerned with material wealth, economic blessings rather than with something 
in the after-life. In that manner, it shows the &pyov to be cognizant of his status 
as someone on the “outside” looking to acquire a “rare commodity”. Because 
he is also on the outside looking in, he exhibits uncertainty for something that 
he feels could only be acquired. Thus, the opening Q and A between Jesus and 
the &pyw@v can be read as someone on the outside trying to get in; someone 
who is seeking to acquire something. This notion of acquisition is important 
from the perspective of an individual seeking to maximize self-interest. On the 
contrary, could it be that the individual is not motivated by self-interest but is 
constrained by other considerations? 


The middle of the unit, verses 23-25, contains the reaction of the é&pyav 
followed by Jesus’ revelation about wealth and the Kingdom of God. Luke’s 
juxtaposition of the &dpy@v and Jesus’ response creates the image that the dpy@v 
is self-centered. Coupled with the narrational insertion “jv yap mAobotoc 
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opddpa”, the subtle change gives the sense of an exceedingly rich individual 
isolated and insulated from others. Yet, from the perspective that he could be 
the sa’o of his aiga, his relations within the confines of the household could 
very well be the motivation. 


The closing unit, verses 26 — 30, picks up the discussion on social relations and 
connections within the aiga. Peter’s reaction highlights the social reality of all 
those that have left behind their homes, their aiga, to follow Jesus. It brings 
into focus the larger context of the struggle that the dpywv represents. As a ruler 
of the household, as a sa’o of the aiga, the imperative to sell everything and 
give to the poor is not as simple as it seems. Could it be that the response is 
indicative of someone who is more cognizant of his social reality? 


In many readings of Luke 18:18-30, scholars tend to insulate and separate 
the dpymv from his social reality, and especially his political economic 
context. The conventional and traditional understanding of the passage treats 
the &pyw@v as pursuing self-interest. The outcome is to strip the narrative of 
layers of complexities and nuances which would have assisted in our own re- 
construction. Part of the challenge is also methodological in nature (Moxnes 
1994). Drawing historical conclusion from literary features of the text is an 
unenviable undertaking. Yet, this should not negate the possibility that the 
motivation of the Gpy@v is not completely based on self-interest. Rather, one 
can envision that as the sa’o of his aiga, the &pywv is further constrained by 
other considerations, the collective interest of his household being one. What 
are other possible constraints? A more elaborate analysis of the social, cultural 
and political economic context is beyond the scope of this undertaking. The 
scope and aim of this article offer a brief description of the social world of the 
household in the Lukan narrative. 


Social environment of the Gpyav 

Much of the scholarship accepts the social context of the Lucan narrative to 
be of Greco-Roman and outside of Palestine (Moxnes 1994, 380). That merits 
some general observations on the nature of households within the Greco-Roman 
context. Monogamy appears to be the norm, although “divorce is permitted and 
available to both husband and wife” (Saller 2008, 90). Concerning marriage, it 
was not uncommon for aristocratic women to marry early, around their early to 
mid-twenties. The average age for marriage would be for a husband around his 
late 20’s or early thirties and the wife in her early or mid-twenties. For men and 
women of lower status, they appear to marry at an older age (Saller 2008, 90). 
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Marriage also plays an important function in shaping the internal dynamics of the 
household, with political economic underpinnings. This depends “‘on where the 
married partners were located on the socio-economic spectrum”. For example, 
arranged marriages are usually for those at a higher socioeconomic level. Often 
times, the intent is political and economic with strong underpinnings of social 
status and honor. Marriages in this regard “usually tied together two households 
and enhanced the prospects of each extended family”. They “were expedient 
means of creating new households that reflected well on the households from 
which the two partners had come” (Longenecker 2020, 219). 


Compare to the Samoan aiga, there are some similarities. Samoan oral tradition 
is filled with stories of family lines established through arranged marriage for 
the purpose of bringing honor and status to the aiga. The sa’o being the highest 
chief in the family is usually the primary benefactor. One could envision then 
that the goal for many households would be to improve their political economic 
and social status. This goal could also be the underpinning motivation in 
many of the Gospel narrative “wanting the best for members of their families” 
(Longenecker 2020, 223). 


Monica Triimper (2003) adds clarity on another element of the household 
in antiquity. In particular, there are clear demarcations, some of which are 
reflective of the society at large. For example, “the most important contrasts in 
Greek houses are often regarded as that between male and female space and that 
between patronal and servile space” (26). There is even a clear differentiation 
“between household members and outsiders, usually guests or visitors” 
(26). While Triimper’s work is particular to Greek society, the emphasis on 
polarization within the household significantly brings into focus the concept of 
private and public spaces. These are profoundly culturally contingent notions 
that would be considered important even in a first-century context. Linking 
the private and public space of a household, Triimper observes “the concrete 
layout of the ‘public’ spaces” would allow us to make “deductions about the 
character and importance of social life in a house”. Subsequently, “the presence 
and extension of ‘public’ space in a house is usually taken as an indicator of 
its social meaning and the social status of its owner” (2003, 26). Thus, the 
significantly close relation between the public and the private space of the 
household is undeniable. Moreover, an even important connection emerges in 
the internal makings of the household and the social status and behavior of the 
owner, the ruler. 
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Negotiating private and public space is also a significant feature in the Samoan 
context with cultural, social and political economic ramifications on the role 
of the sa’o. For example, it is not uncommon for the aiga to have fale-tali- 
malo (guest-house). As part of the infrastructure of the aiga, the fale-tali- 
malo is accessible not only to visiting relatives but even passerby, strangers 
and anyone. Culturally, it is private space made accessible to accommodate 
outsiders, extending the span of the aiga to those beyond. More significantly 
is the faia (connection) established and manifested in the space provided and 
the impromptu activities that followed as the aiga accommodates the guests. In 
that manner, the amount of space and the extent of hospitality are culturally and 
socially significant. Because the sa’o is also often times the primary benefactor, 
the political economic impact on the aiga could be considerable. 


Some Implications 

Juxtaposing the &pywv and the sa’o alters the conventional understanding of 
the imperative to sell everything and give to the poor. It adds nuances to the 
simplistic and linear way of thinking which tends to treat people in isolation. 
This has led, often times, to an understanding of faith and religion that is 
impervious to real-life constraints. Instead through juxtaposing of the dpyav 
and the sa’o the Lucan narrative is re-oriented towards a view that is trans- 
contextual and transformative. A view that interweaves the spiritual and material 
world, manifested in a biblical hermeneutic that is grounded in real-life issues 
facing people in different contextual levels. 


Juxtaposing the é&pywv in Luke 18 and the sa’o in the Samoan context also 
intimates re-orienting the role of the Church within society. Especially in this 
Covid-19 pandemic era, a re-focusing on social, cultural and political economic 
issues within the community is in order. In a recent publication, N.T. Wright 
(2020) provides a compelling argument for a Church that instead of asking why 
do these things happen instead ask what it can do to help. In a pandemic era, the 
Church could do more to assist the &pywv, the sa’o, and the many households 
in need, to navigate the complexities and constraints embedded within society. 


Because of time and limited space, the endeavor to faithfully explore the 
political economic context of the Lucan narrative for further implications 
is cursory at best. However, a much-needed fundamental transformation 
in mindset especially for policymaking in the region is unequivocal. The 
failure of existing economic development models and approaches are partly 
due to a rigid focus on the individual. Because the propensity of a market 
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economic system prioritizes individual preferences, this is often paralleled by 
policymaking formulations that often ignore social relations. Perhaps it is time 
to re-invest in more community-based models. This warrants a re-rethinking of 
our existing policy tools and methodology. A multi-method, interdisciplinary 
approach is warranted, coupled with the courage to engage the tangibles as 
well as the intangibles. In a region where spirituality is fundamental, a holistic 
approach is warranted. Bridging the social world of the épymv and that of the 
Samoan sa’o only illustrates the difficulties and complexities in pursuing this 
methodologically. That merits courage and creativity grounded in a desire to 
help the poor, the needy and those living on the fringes of society. 


Conclusion 

In conclusion, the PCC’s Island of Hope two decades ago initiated an 
endeavor for alternatives. One of the precipitating narratives advances a re- 
emphasis of local and indigenous values and philosophies in policymaking. 
Notwithstanding the value of indigenous ideas and philosophies, I caution on 
the side of circumspection. The line between indigenousness and nationalism is 
sometimes obscure and can easily morph into isolationism, disconnected from 
our social reality—our Pacific household is interconnected with the global 
world. Be that as it may, perhaps what is much needed is a pragmatic approach, 
grounded in real-life experiences of the different households across the region, 
across the globe. 


It is that very thought that I find the Pacific Theological College (PTC) vision 
for leadership for justice welcoming. One of the key priorities in PTC’s 
strategic plan is to establish a strong research culture. With an emphasis on 
locally contextualized research agenda with global implications, PTC could 
present an alternative path for other institutes and educational institutions in 
the region. Grounding research in real-life issues like climate change, disparity 
in income distribution, poverty, scarcity of resources for example, PTC could 
offer a pragmatic and holistic approach to the challenges facing the region. 
Perhaps even a personal dream of a Pacific biblical hermeneutics that not only 
deals with the abstraction of a metaphysical nature but is directly brought to 
bear on issues of social justice and leadership with relevant and meaningful 
implications, could well be within reach. This would be in line also with one of 
PTC’s institutional aims—to produce leaders that are committed to exploring 
and nurturing Pacific relational life-affirming philosophies and values in their 
academic research agendas as well as in their work with a commitment to 
serving and transforming Pacific communities. 
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* Dr Fatilua Fatilua is Lecturer in New Testament and Hellenistic Greek at the 
Pacific Theological College, Suva. 


Endnote 
' The way I am using political economy in this paper reflects my bias towards political 
institutions. I see the economy as shaped and influenced by political institutions. It 
highlights the critical juncture that exists between politics and economy. 
? While the Greek word &pyov has a wide range of meaning, it is mostly used in this 
paper as a civic leader, an administrator, unless otherwise stated. 
3 Data accessible at https://stats.pacificdata.org/ 
‘ The proliferation of matai titles has also called into question having multiple chief 
titles. Recent government legislation to regulate the number of sa’o titles have been met 
with some push back from the public. 
> The issue of land tenure and registration of customary land is not specific to Samoa 
and is a controversial one throughout the region. For further reading on the Samoan 
land controversy as a case study, see article by Ruiping Ye (2009). 
® The biblical approach utilized here is similar to Le Vaotogo Frank Smith (2017), 
especially the use of analogies from the Samoan context. 
7 For a discussion of rhetorical unit see George Kennedy (1984). 
8 All biblical quotations are based on the New Revised Standard Version (NRSV) unless 
otherwise stated. 
° George Pratt also describes suli as the chief to whom belongs the succession to the 
title (1911, 285). 
'° For a legal perspective on the criteria for choosing a sa’o, see the 2017 report of the 
Samoa Law Reform Commission on the Pule a le Matai Sa’o project (Samoa Law 
Reform Commission 2017). 
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Fresh Expressions of Communities in Contexts 


Selvanayagam Donald Samuel* 


Introduction 

Congregations as expressions of the Church in the Pacific and our global home 
increasingly seek ways to be an effective part of God’s mission to the creation. 
As times and life-situations keep changing everywhere particularly, living in 
the midst of the uncertain and difficult realities of the “COVID-19” pandemic, 
congregations continue to discover new and creative ways to minister their 
communities in contexts. 


Reaching England on my sabbatical study, in a Sunday morning worship- 
service, I noticed about 30 members, yet above 90 chairs around empty. To 
my great surprise, the minister said, “The worship services in UK continue to 
become slim; 10 to 25 members in a congregation of 1000 above is normal.” 
I further came to know that “Since 1960, ten thousand churches closed 
down. 4000 more may be closed by the end of 2020.” Church buildings are 
altered into scatting parks, boxing places, pubs, book-stores and even private 
houses. “Parish churches are seen as shrines belonging to a tiny minority of 
the community, any hope of wider commitment is ‘pie in the sky’” and their 
purpose mere heritage custodian (The Heritage Trust 2017). On the one hand, 
hardships to carry on due to backsliding and betrayal and on the other hand, 
lock down, social distancing and self-isolation, due to coronavirus pandemic! 


In such disheartening circumstance, since late 1990’s, into the new millennium, 
several Churches and mission agencies have pioneered the new forms of church 
seeking “to re-imagine church for this new environment whilst staying true to 
a missional and Christ-centred gospel.” Archbishop Rowan Williams, Church 
of England, named them as ‘Fresh Expressions’ (FEs) and wished that they 
exist alongside ‘inherited’ forms of church, in mutual respect and support. This 
nurtured a partnership between Church of England and the Methodist Church. 
In turn, Salvation Army, United Reformed Church (URC), Church of Scotland 
and Baptist Union of Great Britain joined with FEs movement. Studies (2012 
— 2016) identified 1109 FEs of Church in Church of England with 50,600 
attending. Over 3000 FEs are active around the world (Space-to-Breathe 2017). 
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In the British Methodist Church, “There were estimated to be over 1,000 FEs 
complementing around 4,500 local churches” (Hall 2017). 


A. Fresh Expressions Movement towards Life in all its Fullness 

I took some time (February — March 2020 till the lockdowns due to the 
coronavirus pandemic), to study church’s dialogue with grassroots communities 
and God’s mission in England through FEs movement. The following are some 
insights and concerns I received through semi-structured interviews with a few 
(ordained and lay) leaders of the Methodist, Anglican and United Reformed 
Churches: 


Looking closely at the origins and foci of these FEs, they may be grouped into 
the following major categories: 
i). FEs emerging from and directed by Denominational Churches 
ii). FEs initiated and run by NGOs in Local Communities 
ili). FEs initiated and run by Church-members with Other Volunteers as Teams 
iv). FEs run by Churches as Outreach Programmes in Society 


i). FEs Emerging from and Directed by Denominational Churches 

Messy Church, Café Church and Pilots/God’s Pilot Project are the popular FEs, 
organized by the various denominational churches in England with the help 
of the local ecumenical organization called ‘Churches Together in England’ 
(CTE). 


Messy Church opens up an opportunity to children/youth and their parents 
who are unable or not interested in Sunday worship services, to sit around 
tables, relate to one another through sharing stories, singing engaging in craft- 
works around particular themes, playing games and making a mess. In turn, the 
leaders narrate Bible-stories such as ‘Samaritan woman’ and ‘Good neighbor,’ 
and worship together. The programmes usually end with a fellowship meal. 
Messy Church is usually held in local Methodist Church hall, even if it is held 
by other denominations, because it is most convenient and staffed well. 


It is creative and fascinating to smell, see and enjoy Café Churches as an 
alternative to regular morning worship, once a month. Gathering in a church hall 
or auditorium around small tables and holding cups of coffee, cake/biscuits, the 
members engage in active talanoa (chat) on pastorally significant topics. Organ 
music 1s replaced with band and modern songs on guitar. They usually include 
bible study, and reflect on matters of faith or its implications for daily life such 
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as environmental issues and heritage. They connect prayers and preaching to 
the events announced in newspapers, hoping local families would relate to local 
and national issues. 


The Pilots are small group projects for the youth who meet weekly once, to 
re-connect with the church life. Interestingly, this programme provides an 
opportunity for congregants to nurture a number of relationships with their 
parents who are not used to coming to church before. 


Nevertheless, there are struggles these churches go through that also present 
challenges to us in the life and ministry of the church in the Pacific. For 
instance, the organizers of Messy Churches are concerned that their children 
and parents tend to be content with their time in Messy Churches and ignore 
church once the children become adults. Some attempts on Café Churches 
are not successful since people are after sports and horse-race on Sundays. It 
is high time the mainline churches review their worship styles and ministry 
approaches, in particular making them more inclusive and inter-generational. 
Again the majority of church members is usually senior citizens, and often 
compelled to lead the children and youth. This reduces interest in children and 
youth; often they are left with leadership-vacuum once the seniors pass on. 


ii). FEs Initiated and Run by NGOs in Local Communities 

Eco Church movement introduced by A-Rocha, UK a church-based NGO 
in partnership with Christian Aid, Tearfund and St. Paul’s Institute enables 
churches of all denominations to care for creation as an integral part of 
loving their neighbors and following God faithfully. They provide resources 
and support to equip churches to express their care for creation relating in 
varying ways eg., to worship and teaching, management of church buildings/ 
land, community and global-engagement and lifestyle related to eco-justice. 
Churches register for this FEs, do self-assessment reviewing where they need 
to grow in caring creation. Eco-Church awards churches with Bronze, Silver 
and Gold level awards, recognizing their active commitment to environmental 
justice. 


The Ascension Trust initiated the FEs of Street Pastors in 2003. They are 
‘contemporary good Samaritans,’ volunteers from local churches and various 
walks of life. They engage with people on the streets, listen to and care for them 
in all possible ways. According to a street pastor (Boston), “Once as we assisted 
a young man who was fully drunk, he recovered and told us that ‘There’s no 
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church in Dublin.’ He meant that in the street ministry through street-pastors he 
could taste the love of Christ that the church at his home place (Dublin) ought 
to have embodied and expressed.’” 


There is a new upsurge of professional funeral-ministers as they call 
themselves at crematoriums across England today. They do non-Christian 
funeral services without following Christian liturgy, for which they are paid. 
It’s quite dangerous to do any faith-talk during such funeral services except 
within careful fence. Though most of the non-Christians do not express deep 
questions, funeral creates a good moment for interaction. 


Greenbelt Festival is a registered charity Trust that holds annually a nomadic 
festival of faith, justice and arts, in various locations since 1974. At Cheltenham 
in 2007, a wide range of FEs offered sample services and hospitality. 
Proponents opened conversation throughout the Festival. Sample descriptions 
reveal the sense of identity each FEs has constructed for itself (Percy, 318- 
319): For instance, they advocate a spirit of inclusiveness — their Festival is 
inter-generational. FEs such as Sanctuary (Birmingham) nurture values of 
unconditional love, acceptance and forgivenes to people of other or no faith. 
They keep their lighting low helping people feel safe, secure, and confidential 
of their participation. They learn spiritualities of the East and West in Christ. 
They pefer meditation that enables them to be calm and focused; it reduces 
anxiety and increases the capacity to sympathize more with others rather 
than taking much time for conceptual reflection and set prayers. FEs namely 
mayBe (Oxford) that focuses on prayer and meditation engage in a sacramental 
journey, stressing on ‘earthly holiness of the present moment’ and ‘building 
a better world now.’ The FE called Journey (Birmingham) calls for a guided 
meditation of art and music based on the ancient practice of the Stations of the 
Cross. 


Other Greenbelt Festival FEs namely Foundation (Bristol) explore the 
experience of ordinary life. They enable members to move out of fixed ideas 
about God — for instance, the nameless FE at Park (Sheffield) encourages 
meditation on feminine images of God. The members also explore the mystery 
of life forming in a mother’s womb. They engage actively in community 
building and renewal of our communities. They also serve as an alternative 
worship-community, aiming at bringing Christian community experience into 
a healthy relationship with contemporary culture. 
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There are several FEs that work together in networks — for instance Dream, a 
network of seven FEs, prioritize “building community” that values openness, 
honesty and freedom in exploring and pursuing spirituality centered on Jesus. 
They explore the presence of God, heaven in people’s life-stories, and engage 
in the quest for divine sense of places, buses, cars, desks, beds and coffee shops. 


iii). FEs Initiated and Run by Church-members with Other Volunteers as 
Teams 

Few volunteers from different denominations at Bedford began in 1999 the 
Bringing Bible to Life FE, since the Bible began to be ignored and forgotten. 
From 2013, numerous teams of volunteers have been working with the Bible 
Society as Open the Book, a four-year rolling programme. They tell key Bible- 
stories (10-15 minutes) to primary school children in morning assemblies. 
Today, about 18% of the schools and 888,000 children in the UK are in this 
programme. “Children of varying faiths join. We aim at connections and not 
conversion.” “We prepare script and stage dramatic presentation of biblical- 
texts. Government officials often verify if we adhere to the approved scripts. It 
is perhaps indirect evangelism, which otherwise impossible.” 


Young parents and grandparents gather as School-Gate Congregations in 
a house in two schools at Frampton after dropping our children for a cup of 
coffee. Eventually, they began gardening, baking one day and knitting another 
day. Their pastors encourage them to initiate activities of their own interest and 
need. Recently, they have had a week-end pastoral counseling. Interestingly, 
a social worker among them finds access to do her social work. This FE 
works with NGOs such as ‘Christians against poverty,’ and ‘Citizens Advise 
charity’ and receives resource people. Eventually, the head-teachers of those 
schools and the volunteers of School Gate Congregations introduced a new 
project Visiting Lonely Single People, especially non-churchgoers. As the 
local community members take leadership, the continuity is secured, instead 
of relying on priests who are regularly transferred. As demand increases, they 
secure funding, volunteers or staff to carefully sustain the continuity of similar 
community-projects and FEs. 


Volunteers from seventeen churches varying from Pentecostal to RC are engaged 
in a FE named City Mission (Gloucester) in addressing the food, shelter and 
spiritual needs of the homeless. This FE is adhoc and without any structure and 
staff. Remarkably, they enjoy bringing enormous amount of wisdom in Bible- 
study through dialogue. 
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A pastor at Broadway with a few volunteers has set up Neighbors Online 
for once-a-fortnight gathering of elders who socialize, learn working on the 
internet, and solving problems with their computers and mobile phones. They 
get another group together on alternative weeks for Table Games Afternoon 
to play games, exchange their views and faith experiences. Another FE, Look 
After Yourself offers the elderly hospitality and gentle exercises every week. 
Likewise, other teams bring people with dementia and their care-takers in the 
FE, Today is Our Day. In separate groups they play games; the care-takers 
exchange stories of their struggles, fears, worries and hopes. “Congregants take 
it as their daily Christian witness to Christ.” 


Volunteers from different churches in local communities organize converted 
double-decker buses to go around making stoppings in villages. In each 
stopping, a group functions as the ‘Steering Group’ and 6-8 “road volunteers” 
with a team-leader. Youth of 11-19 years old join God’s household on the 
road. Volunteers organize areas for shops with hot chocolate, food, games and 
craft-works. Others sit and chat in the front. There is also a prayer (quiet) room 
- “Our God’s Household bus runs on prayer and diesel.” In the day-time, they 
go to schools and the upstairs is organized for study. This event is also done 
along with the street-pastors. 


iv). FEs Run by Churches as Outreach Programmes in Society 

Focusing on the whole person and whole people of God in their local community, 
the Wesley’s Chapel and Leysian Mission (London) organizes streams of 
workshops, “Work, Rest and Success”, bringing secular employers/managers 
and church leaders as resource people. It helps people both from inside and 
outside congregations involved in creative arts, music and design technology, 
develop their skills for work and find work which engages their whole person. 
To enable talents, ‘spoken word’ stage and original poetry of young adults are 
showcased. Likewise, one-day workshop on Songs for Sighing is held at the 
beginning of Lent equipping people to sing Psalms of Lament, towards healing 
the wounds of hurt and failure. Modern Metrical English translation is done 
to the Hebrew Psalms for individuals, choirs and congregations, set to well- 
known hymn tunes. Smith states that they are “diving deep into the ancient 
voice of scripture amidst our very modern lives” (interview 2020). 


By way of preparing young children and adults for Christian leadership, 


London District Methodist Church organizes “Woven: God’s Story, Your Story 
and Every Story” as FEs of the Church (2019-2021), focusing on the power of 
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storytelling to renew lifelong discipleship as followers of Christ. The theme for 
2020 “So, what’s the Story” has geared up local churches in London to enable 
people of various origin to reflect on their stories. People explore how God 
mercifully weaves them into God’s story, share this story with one another, and 
interweave their lives with communities around. This makes everyone feel part 
of God’s story. 


The Anglican cathedral church (Boston-Stump) turns out as Everyday Church. 
Once it was “open but not really open; people came in quietly. The issues 
of Brexit and the flood (2013) caused million-pounds damage; members re- 
visualized their identity as a community. In their historic journey, welcoming 
church (making church as a place of hospitality’) was their first vision - a public 
church, yet sacred place. Intending to move beyond community cohesion, they 
worked for community integration. In turn, they shaped a belonging church, 
and the local community engaged in ‘3-million fund-raising project.’ They find 
a new meaning for evangelism and discipleship — “it is about being here for 
the people — we create space for community events and activities.” In 2019, 
the community wood-carvers showcased their carving and trained the visitors. 
Recently, they re-designed their vision statement: ‘Believing Church’ and set 
up a new mission-plan. With joy, they say, “Oh my goodness, we could not 
even do that by then.” 


B. Weaving the Strands of ‘Life in All its Fullness’ 

The emerging new communities in varying contexts seek life in all its fullness. 
They range in their forms from family-focused Messy Churches to Eco-Church 
and Social Justice Projects. After long research, Rolph, Rolph and Cole report 
twelve distinct types of FEs: alternative worship-congregations, base ecclesial- 
communities, café-church, cell-church, churches of community initiatives, 
multiple and midweek congregations, network-focused churches, school-based 
and school-linked congregations, seeker-church, traditional church-plants, 
traditional forms of church inspiring new interest, and youth congregations 
(2011, 130-131). 


Nevertheless, the key features that constitute the identity of FEs and nurture unity 
among them include: how much authentic, contextual, missional and ecclesial 
they are (Space-to-Breathe 2017). Most of the FEs in England display such key 
features. Other strands of FEs include community, formation (discipleship) and 
ecumenism. Churches are challenged to identify such features and carefully 
weave them together so that the society may taste the FEs as the ‘foretaste of 
God’s Reign’: 
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1. Authentic-Strand 

FEs of churches may not be perfect, but they are real, original, innovative and 
pioneering endeavors of people in a community. They emerge in daily-life- 
situations and gradually become home to people. When churches move out 
of their comfort-zones, convenient-routines and re-focus on their community, 
FEs emerge. They blossom when churches identify and practice their role in 
community authentically just as the salt or manure of the earth. 


Church of England recognised that there were areas without churches. It 
appointed priests to work in such areas, charged with beginning a new 
expression of the faith suited to local-contexts. They gathered people in 
schools, pubs, cafes, community halls for conversation about local-issues, 
parenting-problems or drug issues, yet all as a way of introducing Christian 
views and values. They aimed eventually at drawing people into some kind 
of responsive social actions and worship activity. Some of such FEs make a 
strong impact (Sutcliff, interview 2020). 


Remarkably, the originality and novelty of FEs indicate their authenticity — I 
cherish the story of the majority members of the Church of England, Frampton. 
They were elderly, settled on the other side of the road, away from church- 
building. They joined neighboring URC and Beacon Church for ecumenical 
prayer during Pentecostal-Week. Their ministers exchanged pulpits on Sundays. 
In turn, they began organizing common projects: “All this was God’s idea; God 
intended us to do several projects in the name, ‘Open House’” (Sudharson, 
interview 2020). 


2. Context-Strand 

According to Lausanne Global Analysis of the FEs, “Just as the Son of God... 
immersed himself in the culture of first-century Palestine, they dwell in the 
cultures of the people they serve, demonstrating practical love, sharing the 
gospel, and forming new contextualized communities of faith” (lausanne.org 
2020). Being an expression of the church, they sprout, flourish and bear fruits 
within daily life-situations of local communities. For instance: 


Broadway attracts tourists, but what you don’t see is the “dying village.” 
Broadway village is actually sinking in problems such as abuse of drugs 
and vandalism. Youth from Thursday night clubs wander around. A few rich 
people got cars; others are unable to afford to them. They have nowhere to 
go - they come from fragmented, single-parent and broken families. Often 
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I go seeking the youth of my village and find them in subways where they 
remain to get warmth. I help them to feel our church is open to them (Becher, 
interview 2020). 


This illustrates what Cimperman means as the role of the church in any society 
in the twenty-first century: “The role of disciples, followers of Jesus, when 
impacted by an injustice is to name it and respond in love to change the unjust 
situation” (2015, 58). Leaders of FEs such as Smith from Wesley’s Chapel 
sternly voice this out; in her view the “Leaders should work out initiatives in 
local contexts together towards building sustainable communities” (Interview 
2020). FEs emerge as people identify their particular needs of people in 
particular contexts as it was with the City Mission where they stated assisting 
the homeless people gathered around the cathedral at Gloucester with physical 
needs such as food, hair dresser, and small-shops. Sequentially, identifying 
their spiritual need, they organized their Bible-study. 


3. Community-Strand 

Unlike ina ‘society,’ members ofa ‘community’ engage with one another. In Fiji, 
we know ‘tikotiko’ (community) and ‘vanua’ (land) are synonyms. Community 
is meant to live in daily-relationships on the soil (context). FEs emerge when 
people in a community interact, feel welcome and become a home where they 
rear belongingness and believing, as reported by ‘Boston Stump’ FE-above. 


In the same vein, I hear stories, eg. at Boston on how a community 
contextualizes the gospel: “Ours is a ‘Community-Church.’ Every Tuesday 
morning our community library serves coffee and prays for our community. 
Interested church members display photos from previous Sundays. We replaced 
the wooden-doors with glass-doors for our community to see us through. As our 
ecumenical community, we will see multiple villages joining us...” To them, 
Free Expressions is a ‘proximity place’ for enabling church members to build 
community relationships: “Church is not just us tucked away in a nice, safe, 
little place” (Cronshaw 2010, 44). 


FEs of Church emerge (Space-to-Breathe. 2017) usually when: 
e Spirit of God speaks to people about missional needs of an area, people 
group or culture 
e@ people band together to explore something new or take the Church to 
new ground 
e local people’s needs or hopes intersect with people who faithfully start 
doing God’s call 
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e God’s call leads people to action, eg., forming a community or serving 
people locally. 


FEs leaders talk about ‘community-ministries’ such as soup kitchen, school 
ministry, craft groups, book clubs, role-plays, exercise groups and community 
organizing. For instance, the Baptists Together in regional Victoria and 
Cambodia declare their new mission statement as “living for the wellbeing of 
our community” (Cronshaw 2010, 45). 


Encouragingly, some FEs-leaders also advocate integrating personal change 
with total transformation in church and society. They pay attention to Pastoral 
Spiral and leadership skills for change as recommended by Cimperman (2015, 
86, 169). 


4. Ecclesial-Strand 

FEs are expressions of the church and it began with getting ordained church 
ministers specially set aside to live in a community to find a new way of being 
church in that area. S/he would remain in touch with an established local 
church, but work independently. Besides, FEs derive their ecclesiology from 
biblical roots on pre-institutional state of the church referring to Jesus, disciples 
and Acts of Apostles. Many FEs resemble small church “home groups” or early 
versions of House Churches. “What binds the members of such groups together 
is the sense that they are participating in something that is simultaneously fresh, 
new, original and culturally relevant on the one hand; and on the other, securely 
located in the past (i.e., the scriptures)” (Percy 2009, 319). 


Several FEs focus on discipleship and function as the church (congregation) in 
context. The Methodist FEs Team complements to these strands of TEs with 
‘formational strand’ that empowers people to grow and mature in discipleship 
to Christ the Head of the church (Methodist Hidden Harvest 2019, 6). Engaging 
in the common quest for truth and life, they nurture the values of respecting the 
faith journeys of all in a community. Some engage in dialogue, exploring and 
celebrating the truths of life together. 


5. Ecumenical-Strand 

‘Churches Together in England’ (CTE) brings together about 50 Member 
Churches locally to worship and work in unity. It encourages churches to set up 
FEs, and sponsor them including the ones discussed above. “CTE has a formal 
role where local churches set up an ecumenical partnership.” Accordingly, 
Local CTE Group invites local churches to participate in the life and work of 
FEs. 
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Likewise, Local Ecumenical Partnerships (LEPs) bring local congregations 
of different denominations or traditions for short and long term ecumenical 
cooperation, which in turn leads to emerging FEs. The attempts of FEs such 
as God’s Household Bus and Community Church (Boston) shown earlier were 
worked out by LEPs. 


Some leaders say, “The high tide of ecumenical enthusiasm (in traditional sense) 
has passed - there is less energy in local CTE than previously. The different 
organizational structures of churches often make LEPs very unwieldy.” “The 
original, ecumenical impetus behind them has flagged because of the rise of 
strident denominationalism in some areas fuelled by ‘survival’ instincts.” 
(Potter and Ogden, interview 2020). Perhaps, the differences are widened 
at times around theologies, various models and structures of the church in 
addition to the hierarchy and imbalanced power-sharing in the churches. Others 
urge churches to focus on the greater purposes of God’s Reign and Servant 
leadership styles. Yet, the outreach in mission and FEs as a spontaneous 
movement emerge from our struggles and hopes leading us on into new avenues 
of God’s mission. Today’s communication/travel systems may facilitate FEs as 
a dynamic life-enriching movement. But the question is: “whose kingdom are 
we building?” “Are we working on behalf of God and God’s people or doing 
our own business?” (Smith, Interview 2020). 


6. Evangelical/Missional-Strand 

FE target groups such as ‘un-churched,’ who have never been to church and 
‘de-churched,’ who left the church (Space-to-Breathe 2017). They particularly 
aim at connecting young people in culturally relevant ways to the Gospel of 
which they probably have no real awareness in ‘secular’ Britain. (Ogden, 
interview 2020). Bishop Cray named the report on FEs movement as ‘Mission 
Shaped Church’ (MSC). He found them encouraging informal small groups 
and fresh approaches to ‘doing church.’ Through fellowshipping, they clarify 
mission as Good-news expressed in relationship. Hence, FEs are ‘Relational 
Mission’ or ‘missional’ (Wade 2014). Remarkably, Rolph, Rolph and Cole find 
FEs “hold a common vision of going where people are and participating in 
the mission of God who is continually active in the world.” (2011, 131). Also, 
Cronshaw notices that many “prefer ‘emerging missional church’ to put mission 
at the centre, and as the purpose of changing and emerging.” (2010, 44). FEs 
focus on the place of faith in public life. The phrase, “mission-shaped church” 
accompanies the theological construction of the call of ‘being a church’ in 
society. As Percy notes, “staying fresh” is seen as a spiritual and missiological 
imperative (2009, 317). 
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The increasing trend of secularization advocates arguments against FEs working 
with the inherited modes of church. Thus, some say that the inherited churches 
die to live as FEs today. However, examining such arguments, Riem is resolute 
that mission cannot be permitting whatever diversity that emerges in a ‘context.’ 
He is afraid that “dying to live” (MSC) becomes a language of anxiety to survive 
taking risks of any kind, even turning mission into a disposable commodity. He 
makes it plain that the “church which wants to propagate the ‘message’ of the 
gospel and in turn ends up offering something less than ‘demands’ of the gospel 
is not necessarily ‘dying to live’ but “in some respects selling out” (Riem 2006, 
127). He reminds us that church is the maturing Body of the Risen Lord and 
should cherish gospel values, especially as it moves onward in this moment of 
God’s mission to those in pain and suffering. 


C. World Christianity and Mutual Edification, towards Life in All its 
Fullness 

The empty chairs and church buildings in England/Europe today caution us; 
yet, they open new possibilities in the Pacific and our world today. Church 
attendance statistics reveal the strongest evidence for secularization and 
globalization in the UK. In 1851, 40% of the population attended church. By 
2005, it was 6.3%, according to 2006 English Church Census. Secularization 
and the related rising divorce rate, cohabitation and number of children born 
outside marriage evidence that religion and moral value systems exert little 
influence today (Hectic Teacher’s A Level Sociology Support 2017). We in the 
Pacific are also swayed by secularization and globalization, employing today’s 
mounting technology and communication. They inject unreserved rights and 
freedom in schools and policies of institutions crushing down the communal 
and family spirit and replacing them with individualism and indifference. As 
Bird presented in the Conference on ‘Mission in Oceania: Some Contexts and 
Currents,’ “... peoples and communities in Pacific Island Countries ...have been 
touched by the escalating and engulfing waves of globalization.” He confirms 
the church membership decline leading to “an ongoing ... denominationalism 
at the expense of ecumenical cooperation...” (Bird 2017). 


Nevertheless, globalization and secularization bring humanity in the same space, 
encouraging us to move onward in an era of ‘World Christianity.’ Today, we 
can increasingly acknowledge and advocate an array of indigenous responses 
across the world to the gospel. We have learnt that we cannot separate gospel 
from culture. As Sanneh reminds us embracing and living “pure and simple” 
gospel is “is no more possible than getting at the kernel of the onion without 
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the peel” (1995). As the gospel is acknowledged in ‘peripheral’ contexts, they 
integrate cultures and emerge as fresh expressions of the church; they become 
influential and important. We find no fixed ‘promised-land,’ God’s promises 
come true wherever God’s Word becomes ecological and human. 


Hence, although scholars such as Jenkins predict ‘next-Christendom’ and of 
“Christianity moving decisively to the Global South,” it is indeed an error 
“to revert to any one center to the exclusion of others” (Sanneh 1995). The 
terms such as “Global South or North,” “Third World” “The West” and so on 
are inaccurate and misleading, especially in the light of the globalization and 
secularization process that homogenize cultures and countries across our world 
today. Even within the Pacific or so called ‘Global South,’ people differ so 
much in cultural identities and perspectives. The above terms may only point 
geographical locations. Careless use of such terms may force us to homogenize 
our distinct and rich diversities. Today, we see global movement of people and 
emergence of multi-ethnic and multi-cultural communities steadily growing 
across our world, especially in the so called ‘Western countries’ including 
England. Jenkins, as cited by Horrell, considerately states that, “Christianity 
can no longer be seen as the religion of the West but must be appreciated 
for what it has become, a global reality that is increasingly affected by the 
characteristics, beliefs, and actions of the people of the South” (2005). Hence, 
let’s not compartmentalize nations in stereo-types as if one is better or worse 
than the other. It is high time we see the diverse and multiple contextual 
responses to the gospel and learn mutually from one another, towards mutual 
enhancement and encouragement. 


The exchange of the stories of FEs in England, their characteristics and strands 
may enhance the churches in the Pacific today. It further encourages us to 
look closely at the Pacific as a center of Christianity with mainline protestant/ 
Catholic, Pentecostal and “other Christians” (charismatic and neo-charismatic 
churches that are free, mainline-integrated and social movements) as presented 
by Ernst (2006, 700-711). FEs enable churches and “other Christians” in 
the Pacific to learn from one another and continually re-shape life-affirming 
Christianity in the Pacific in their mutual edification, instead of remodeling it in 
the in the light of the “growth race” or “sheep stealing,” based on numbers and 
statistics. It is good to examine if factors for growth and change such as that 
Ernst highlights and more, as already taken care of, by our Pacific churches. Eg: 
e Attending to mission needs such as relief/development works, rather 
than burdening people with the demands of offerings/obligations — eg. 
Seventh Day Adventists, Latter Day Saints 
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e Actively engaging children, youth, women and men in action-songs/ 
worship services — eg. Congregational church 
e Providing charismatically-oriented adherents opportunities for 
charismatic worship and activities — eg. Anglicans ad Roman Catholics. 
e Small-groups, stewards/lay and collective leadership — eg. Methodist 
church 
e Making good use of qualified volunteer lay-people and offer a variety of 
training programmes — eg. newer churches 
e Prioritizing efficiency and creativity — painting, arts, role-plays, electronic 
medias by Pacific youth today 
Guiding the dynamic movement of churches in the Pacific towards more 
meaningful and enhancing ‘Pacific Christianity,’ the Pacific Theological College 
(PTC) asserts that “theology is required to be taken outside of the institutional 
confines of the church in order to dialogue with...grassroots communities 
and strengthen its capacity to critically address issues of social justice” (PTC 
Handbook 2020, 2). Accordingly, PTC could continually eg.: 


e facilitate dialogue with local FEs of churches in the Pacific 

e widen its understanding of ecumenism beyond its member-churches 

e@ arrange workshops and exchange-programs on Pacific-Christianity and 
Pacific-FEs today 

enable churches to see all People of the Pacific and the World today as the 
Household of God, and engage in partnerships in God’s mission 


Conclusion 

The emerging FEs across the world continually enable mission-shaped churches 
through varying partnerships and networks. They are ground-breaking original 
facades of the church, seeking to form communities-in-contexts. Evidently, they 
are neither meant to focus solely on one segment such as children/youth nor to 
keep the energetic folk occupied in the name of “churchless” or “religionless” 
Christianity. They are not to advocate multi-choice spirituality and innovation 
leading to individualism and elitism. Visionary and vibrant FEs emerge from 
the core, the depths and insight of the rich history, tradition and heritages of the 
church and local communities. An ecological approach, the loving renewal of 
ancient resources utilizing for present day mission towards restoration, renewal 
and regeneration is estimable. In the midst of the frightening coronavirus 
pandemic and other challenges, we boldly trust in God of life to the whole 
of creation, who in the power of the Holy Spirit continually sends us in the 
mission of restoration, reconciliation and wholeness in the face of brokenness, 
alienation, and illnesses. 
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The Bula or Aloha (the Breath/Spirit) continues to empower and move our 
ecumenical canoe in the Pacific onward in God’s own ways, and this is seen in 
the bright shining light in the eyes of the people responding to the FEs of the 
church today. Hence, let’s endure identifying and weaving together the various 
strands of FEs, thus creating an inspiring tapestry of ministry, as the sovereign 
and triune God our Chief Artist of such tapestry continually brings in us and 
the whole of creation, the life in all its fullness. What a privilege it is for us to 
be gifted and equipped as fellow artists, weaving with God the tapestry of life! 
(1 Pet 4:10-11). 


* Rev. Dr Selvanayagam Donald Samuel is a Senior Lecturer and the Head of 
the Department of Church Ministry at the Pacific Theological College, Suva. 
He is an ordained minister of the Church of South India. 
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Navigating in a Super-Cyclone: Reflections on Curriculum 
Decolonization at the Pacific Theological College 
Part 1: Frameworks 


Darrell Cosden* 


The views expressed in this reflection are entirely the author’s own and do not 
represent an official position of the Pacific Theological College. The observations 
draw on over 25 years of academic leadership in higher theological education 
and contextual curriculum design using the frameworks discussed since 1999. 
Observations on the Pacific context are provisional and tentative given the 
relative newness of the author to the Pacific context. 


When J arrived at the Pacific Theological College in January 2020, I was asked 
to serve as the Academic Dean, focusing especially on strategic academic 
development, curriculum revision, quality assurance and accreditation. While 
new to the Pacific and with everything yet to learn about theological education 
and the diverse cultures in this new context, I somewhat reluctantly accepted. 
Having served in these capacities and academic leadership roles throughout 
my career in Ukraine, Scotland and the US, having published in the area 
contextualizing theological education, and having worked with and within the 
educational frameworks discussed in this article for more than 20 years, how 
could I refuse? 


What the numbers, countless editorials from theological education leaders 
and often painful first-hand experience confirm is that globally, theological 
colleges face a crisis of extinction. While theological education in some form 
will survive, many theological colleges will not. This I believe to be true in the 
Pacific as well as in North America, Europe and in other parts of the world. 
What is unquestionable, institutions that survive will operate and teach quite 
differently than they do now. 


In this and upcoming articles in PJT, I offer reflections on some of the challenges 
that theological colleges in the Pacific face, and particularly reflect on what this 
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means for the Pacific Theological College, now celebrating its first 55 years. In 
this first article, I consider the challenges broadly and with respect to covid-19, 
discuss the need for decolonization, and then turn to what decolonizing 
regional higher educational frameworks shaping Pacific theological education 
might mean. In future articles, I will reflect on what decolonization means for 
Pacific theological college pedagogy, and then illustrate by outlining some of 
the program and curricular changes together with delivery modes underway at 
PTC. 


A Perfect-Storm: The Crisis in Global (and Pacific) Higher Theological 
Education 

There is no single material cause for the current crisis in theological education. 
Rather, various currents are creating what we can call a perfect storm. In the 
northern hemisphere, among others is a growing anti-intellectual populism 
leading to a loss of confidence and interest in traditional seminary education. 
Fewer and fewer Christians, those seeking ordination or laity find in traditional 
colleges and its traditional curriculum the kind of formation they are seeking. 
Skyrocketing and prohibitive costs for residential study, an inability to attract 
learners from nontraditional demographics, limited modes of delivery failing to 
account for new social realities, failing funding models and the like have created 
a tsunami threatening to wipe away the entire theological college enterprise in 
the more prosperous North. 


In the global south, reasons for the crisis are not altogether different, nor are 
they less ominous. Here growth creates similar problems. Protestant churches 
continue to explode numerically across Africa, Latin America and in parts 
of Asia/Central Asia, and with this, the perceived value and need for higher 
theological education. In Pacific Island church contexts, member numbers 
are steadier with traditional and emerging churches by and large preserving 
Christianity’s numerical predominance and cultural hegemony. There remains 
in the Pacific a tremendous respect for theological education and a desire for it 
among clergy. In fact, throughout the Pacific the number of traditional higher 
theological education institutions is growing and program offerings toward 
higher awards and degrees are rising as denominations seek to establish and 
incrementally expand their own local theological colleges. 


Yet inadequate financial resources and a lack of fully qualified and experienced 
administrative and organizational leaders, coupled with arguably colonial- 
like dependence financially on foreign partners make sustainability an almost 
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unsurmountable challenge. Further, new accreditation standards transposed 
from western contexts and not fully cognizant of Pacific realities and indigenous 
styles of learning are being mandated seemingly somewhat naively by 
governments wishing to achieve educational parity with developed nations, to 
compete economically, and to receive through compliance “development” aid 
they need. These mandated standards often create intractable conflicts between 
local indigenous ways of operating and the systems required to reach these 
standards. This creates, or exposes depending upon one’s viewpoint, systemic 
problems and pressures that most Pacific theological institutions are ill prepared 
or resourced to address. 


If these challenges were not enough, many theological colleges in the global 
south and the Pacific often struggle to grasp that curriculum and curriculum 
design, the very heart of our mission, involves much more than producing a 
list of subjects and content to be taught. Knowing how to engineer curricular 
structures to meet genuine needs while embodying a contextualized, decolonized 
and theological approach to learning and pedagogy does not come intuitively. 
Curriculum is more than the sum total of collected courses expressed in a 
lecture format transferring information. My experience with the South Pacific 
Association of Theological Schools (SPATS) confirms that colleges struggle 
to grasp how to employ curricular creativity within the constraints of foreign 
accreditation frameworks and use those frameworks to Pacific advantage. The 
tendency is to reproduce a 19th century Eurocentric theological curriculum 
and approach to learning. Whether seen as a part their church’s “tradition” 
stemming from the missionaries, or because it is perceived to be how it must 
be done because it always has been that way, this straitjacket together with a 
lack of understanding of how curriculum can be more helpfully contextualized 
makes it incredibly difficult for these colleges to forge new paths. 


Given that higher education and higher theological education in the forms 
we find in the Pacific are historically, culturally and essentially a Eurocentric 
“Christendom” enterprise, all of these struggles are understandable and, in many 
ways to be expected. With globalized benchmarks, structures and expectations 
originating from radically different contexts, it is no wonder that one often 
finds curriculum and pedagogies parroted in a colonizing way and thus Church 
leaders and the students they send stressed, bewildered and at times unavoidably 
unsuccessful. 
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In his 2020 book After Whiteness: An Education in Belonging Willi James 
Jennings contends that these and related crises globally are but symptoms of 
a deeper crisis. (Jennings 2020) They emerge, he contends, from the deeper 
scandal that has formed all higher theological education since at least the late 
middle ages. This he describes as the malformation of “whiteness” which he 
describes in various ways as self-sufficient male masculinity, and ultimately 
colonialism. Seeking to get to heart of the crises, colonialism and decolonization 
will be the focus of my reflections in this article. 


Navigating a Super-Cyclone without Sinking 

Materially, no one or even few of these challenges facing theological education 
is insurmountable whether in the affluent north, global south or the Pacific. 
Taken together however, they create a perfect storm threatening to sink the 
canoe. When we add to this the Covid-19 crisis of 2020 and the accompanying 
immediate need to transition learning to online / blended modes or some other 
accessible format, we find that the already perfect storm has become a super- 
cyclone. Yet, even when Covid-19 passes, the crisis will remain for at its root, 
deeper causes persist. There will emerge a new normal. There will be no going 
back fully to traditional forms of theological education. Therefore, the task will 
be to navigate uncharted waters moving forward in new and innovative ways, 
but to succeed in the Pacific, with an eye to incorporating in new ways local and 
traditional wisdom through new methodologies and technologies. 


At PTC we have entered into an extended dialogical process with stakeholders 
of contextually re-visioning higher theological education our own institutional 
needs and for the needs of the Pacific and Pacific Island churches. We are, in 
effect seeking to re-weave the theological higher education mat by setting a 
course for a contextually sustainable and purpose driven future that we believe 
will likewise assist and serve other regional theological institutions and their 
churches seeking to navigate these same troubled waters. 


This journey begins by asking what makes theological education in the Pacific 
context theological. To explore this, we ask what it means to contextualize 
our curriculum and the educational frameworks within which we must work 
by means of decolonization. Our regional frameworks transpose a “British” 
model of education. That is why decolonization is necessary as this is key for 
empowering Pacific theological education to find its own voice, a voice that can 
also contribute to the same process globally. While not offering a comprehensive 
survey, or an overly detailed theological analysis, the following introduces and 
seeks to spark the interest of those within the Oceanic household and abroad 
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with a stake or interest in the future of the Pacific Church and Pacific Island 
theological education. 


“Theological” Theological Education, Contextualization & Decolonization 
To navigate successfully, PTC other theological colleges in the Pacific must 
finely hone and be crystal clear about their unique mission and reason for 
existing / continuing to exist. Academically, we must resist the temptation to 
chase fads or we will flounder. But we must embrace change. We must pursue 
innovation to press into our own unique institutional calling while resisting the 
temptation faced by all institutions navigating troubled waters to chase every 
new idea, every technological fad or educationalist wonder-trend promising to 
solve all of our problems. 


Seeking a clearer sense of our own identity has led PTC to reflect deeply on its 
role as a regional institution and to develop for the first time a comprehensive 
strategic vision and plan. This plan requires collaborating in new and deeper 
ways with others and requires us to break down walls and overcome any sense of 
competition within Pacific Christianity. This means that PTC has had to define 
and shape its identity and purpose in cooperative relation to other institutions 
rather than through competing for the same students and funding sources. 


My role in this is to help reflect upon our curriculum by returning us to the 
most basic question — what is theological about theological education within 
our context? This question is not primarily about what programs or degrees to 
offer or what theological content to teach. The question is more fundamental for 
it shapes how those decisions are made. 


To explore the theological form of theological education in the Pacific, we start 
with contextualization. Contextualizing of course applies to our content. But 
contextualization also must apply to education itself, if education is to be truly 
theological. To contextualize theological education, we begin by identifying and 
then disentangling theologically the educational DNA that forms practices and 
attitudes and often works against us when seeking to embody our theological 
beliefs. In the Pacific we have come to call this process decolonization, and this 
is required for existing programs but also for the educational frameworks that 
shape and to which our curriculum is accountable. 


Decolonization, however, has become a buzz word globally and is often used 
rhetorically to exclude the “other.” This reflection is not the place to enter into 
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scholarly debate on what counts and does not count as genuine decolonization. 
Here, I simply explain how as Academic Dean at PTC I am using the term and 
the approach I am taking to lead our curricular evaluations. 


If decolonization comes to mean rejecting everything stemming from that 
which is “other,” or rejecting everything non-indigenous, it loses its power 
and usefulness as a tool. Rather than a form of resistance and finding one’s 
own voice, it then easily becomes ideological, masking an oppressive “identity 
politics” and “cancel culture” which ironically perpetuates a neo-colonialism 
establishing control and power over others. Whether rhetorically or through 
public policy, decolonization understood this way imposes a totalizing 
“metanarrative” returning violence upon the violence of the colonizer. This is 
not the way of Jesus. 


Nor does decolonization mean that everything which is foreign, or which 
changes a people is itself colonizing. Decolonizing does not mean shutting 
down change simply because the cause of change may not have originated 
locally. It does mean however, that amid change extreme care should be taken 
not to discredit or marginalize local indigenous identity. 


Decolonization thus, is a delicate process. It leads to innovative change that 
opens up possibilities but in an indigenously appropriate way. This includes 
critically examining the past function and inherent structures of a system or 
framework to expose how these may not be inclusive and “life affirming.” Here 
decolonization is about releasing those held captive by externally imposed or 
internally generated systems that create indigenous inferiority complexes — 
sometimes called infantilization. Such captivity often leads the colonized to a 
shallow mimicking or parroting of the forms imposed by the colonizer while 
missing the opportunities for both resistance and creative growth. Parroting fails 
to be effective and destroys local and indigenous cultures while perpetuating 
dependence. Positively, decolonizing leads to not being constrained, as far as 
prudently possible within constraints, by the colonizing influence or by a fear 
of being different from who we have always been since all cultures are fluid. 
Decolonization, therefore, recognizes difference but seeks to resist deformation 
by the other. This means having the confidence to be eclectic, appropriating 
often suppressed local wisdom and identity as well as that which is foreign, 
even if the latter must be subverted. It means being different but in new “old” 
ways and for truly local reasons. 
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Decolonization thus, is neither passive accommodation to nor full assimilation 
by the other. It is neither separation from, nor total transformation of 
“difference” — for neither of these may be possible in certain contexts. For 
example, conformity to Pacific Higher Education Frameworks is required 
for those of us seeking accreditation within Pacific Island Forum Countries 
through SPATS. These frameworks can neither be ignored or transformed into 
something else. They must be engaged in some other way than ignored or 
fully transformed. Nor can Pacific cultures be assimilated or accommodate the 
frameworks without running the grave risk of educational failures leading to an 
inferior complex that harm the culture, students and indigenous identity. 


To my thinking, what Miroslav Volf calls “internal difference” provides an 
insightful conceptualization of decolonization (Volf 2011, 89). Decolonization 
here begins with a question of the use to which a colonizing system is put. 
Illustrating what he means by internal difference as a decolonizing method, 
Volf turns to the French Jesuit interdisciplinary scholar Michel de Certeau. Volf 
quotes de Certeau showing how cultures engage external realities encroaching 
upon their identity. “Users make innumerable and infinitesimal transformations 
of and within the dominant cultural economy in order to adapt it to their own 
interests and their own rules” (Volf 2011, 89-90). With de Certeau’s example 
of the indigenous American population colonization begun by the Spanish in 
1492, Volf says, “We sometimes fail to see that in spite of its oppression and 
powerlessness, the indigenous population was not simply a passive recipient of 
an imposed culture” (Volf 2011, 90). Quoting de Certeau, 


The Indians often used the laws, practices and representations that were 
imposed on them by force or by fascination to ends other than those of their 
conquerors; they made something else out of them; they subverted them 
from within — not by rejecting them or by transforming them (though that 
occurred as well), but by many different ways of using them in the service of 
tules, customs, or convictions foreign to the colonization which they could 
not escape. They metaphorized the dominant order: they made it function 
in another register. They remained other within the system which they 
assimilated and which assimilated them externally. They diverted without 
leaving. Procedures of consumption maintained their difference in the very 
space that the occupier was organizing (Volf 2011, 90). 


Reflecting theologically Volf argues that the “image of conquest and colonization 
is not fully adequate to describe the relation between cultures and Christian 
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communities. For the culture is not simply an intruding power that one has to 
resist. It is a space in which one lives, the air one breathes” (Volf 2011, 90). 


Taking de Certeau’s basic idea of “leaving without departing,” Volf’s concept of 
internal difference provides a tool, not the only tool but a useful one nonetheless 
for decolonizing, contextualizing and thus, for helping us with theologizing 
theological education within and for the Pacific. 


Decolonizing our Frameworks 

In May 2001 the Pacific Island Forum drew together education ministers to 
begin a process of educational reform in the Pacific which eventually led to 
adopting the Pacific Qualifications Framework (PQF) which almost verbatim 
copies that of Australia/New Zealand. This framework now shapes higher 
education throughout the region. The Pacific Qualifications Framework (PQF), 
the Pacific Register of Qualifications and Standards (PRQS) and the Pacific 
Quality Assurance Framework (PQAF) govern and provide a comprehensive 
framework for Pacific regional post-secondary education providing benchmarks, 
common quality standards and templates for curriculum design. 


In 2010 the Fiji government created The Fiji Higher Education Commission 
(FHEC) “to ensure the quality development of the higher education sector in 
Fiji” (The Fiji Higher Education Commission’s (FHEC) Strategic Research 
Plan 2022-2026 n.d.). Fiji incorporated the Pacific frameworks as their own 
and since 2015 SPATS accreditation has had to as well. The frameworks seek 
“quality assurance” that “benchmark” levels of progressive learning, each level 
building upon the skills of the previous. Higher Education levels 5-10 in these 
frameworks are differentiated and “nested” by way of “learning outcomes” 
expressed as skills that can be measured. 


Learning outcomes for each level of learning (one year of full-time study 
though doctoral level requiring 3-4 years) are stated as the skills students are to 
demonstrate in assessment, and these skills are defined as learning. Once level 
prescribed competencies are demonstrated, the student is qualified to move to 
the next level, building there yet more complex skills. Transferring knowledge 
is not a learning outcome and does not define learning but is rather presupposed 
as necessary within each progressive level. What one does with ever growing 
bodies of knowledge and skills developing with that knowledge is the focus. 
Let me illustrate while clearly oversimplifying. 
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The broad learning outcome of first year undergraduate study (level 5, leading 
to an award of Undergraduate Certs/Diploma) often includes explanation 
skills. It is assumed that if a student can explain material, she/he has gained 
the information-knowledge and has understood it. Here the skill to be assessed 
from the learning outcome (and assignment focus) is explanation demonstrating 
understanding. Once the skill of explanation is developed the student can move 
on and begin to compare and contrast the various materials explained. Here 
at level 6, Undergraduate Diploma students are assessed in assignments on 
how well they can discern difference and see similarities and convergences. 
Following, at Level 7 (Undergraduate Degree) students progress by building on 
and with those analysis skills to develop the skill of evaluative problem solving 
by discerning strengths and weaknesses in existing knowledge. Moving to level 
8-9 (postgraduate certificates, diplomas and Masters), students develop skills 
enabling them to propose their own creative solutions to challenges and gaps 
in knowledge. 


At each stage what is assessed in learning are the outcomes, those skills 
used purposefully. Here. knowledge is directed to a purpose and learners’ 
competencies are formed. Knowledge is not power, skills with knowledge is. 
Nor do the frameworks assess the acquisition or memory of information itself, 
since such is subsumed within the process of skills development. Knowledge 
empowers action and action is the focus. Even with the doctorate, level 10, the 
learning outcome is a skill expressed in action, making “an original contribution 
to knowledge.” 


Demonstrating skills as input competencies, determine where a student may 
enter learning, and “outcome” skills determine where to exit a program 
(curriculum) and what award or degree is received; awards are staged as 
certificates, diplomas or degrees at undergraduate, postgraduate and doctoral 
levels. Access is granted to each stage as appropriately based upon skills 
acquired previously with disciplinary material within a particular area of study 
(not simply information studied), or at times by generic skills acquired in the 
study from other disciplines seen to be transferable that can be “converted” into 
a discipline with the assumption that the student can acquire the foundational 
information in the transition. 


This framework derives from the British educational system and is an 
outworking of the formation vision developed in that context. This is what 
Jennings describes somewhat provocatively as an education seeking to form 
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“white” self-sufficient men. (Jennings 2020) As such it embodies a cultural 
“ecology” and history and experience of reasoning, evaluation and problem- 
solving methods that over time have been determined by the system to be 
successful in the British context, at least for a certain class. It is more than 
simply a method of education. It is a culture growing out of historical forms 
of social organization and economy and is built upon social values (including 
colonial “whiteness?”) and a literacy-based culture over a thousand years in the 
making. That this culture and history are foreign to Fiji and the Pacific, at least 
until quite recently, is obvious. Yet not surprisingly, given Fiji’s colonization 
history and current Commonwealth association and Britain’s perceived global 
educational “success” and prosperity, this is the philosophy of education to 
which Fijian, and interestingly other Pacific governments aspire. 


The question on the ground however, is what are grass roots institutions like 
PTC and other local Pacific theological institutions to do with these “imposed,” 
even if well-meaning, frameworks that shape the curriculum and pedagogy 
and are required for accreditation? Here Volf’s way of “internal difference” 
can provide a useful tool. Fully developing this idea would take at least a 
book-length project, especially given Jennings’ deeper insights into “white” 
colonizing theological education. However, let me make some observations 
and suggestions to close this article. 


We may label this framework “colonial” since it originates with the former 
colonizer and presupposes and is formed by British history, and “white” culture 
and values. As now mandated by Pacific governments and thereby required 
for SPATS accreditation it is structurally colonial, not emerging from Pacific 
cultural contexts and not always understood by Pacific theological institutions 
and educators. Whether deemed good or bad, Pacific governments now seek to 
educate for global parity (and economic competition). While this globalization 
is a form of interdependence, inequitable relations remain particularly when 
educational aid funding models perpetuate a form of “neo-colonial” dependence. 
Ironically an educational system thus perpetuates the wider colonial model 
of “development” which regional governments believe to be “good for the 
Pacific,” but “in form” seems to work against indigenous ways of being. 


To unpack this further, let me reflect briefly on three fundamental and 
problematic differences between the frameworks and what I am learning about 
Pacific cultures. Then I will suggest how “internal difference” — “leaving” 
aspects of the frameworks without “departing” from them — can decolonize 
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through adapting the frameworks to Pacific “interests and rules.” This could 
begin to make the frameworks serve the Pacific rather than making the Pacific 
serve the frameworks. Further, these are a few of my observations informing 
my leadership at PTC toward curriculum re-evaluation. 


Three Fundamental and Problematic Differences 

The three fundamental and problematic differences between the frameworks 
(as adopted) and Pacific contexts that I reflect upon here I term 1) textual vs 
oral authority 2) individualized verses “traditional” learning and 3) the problem 
of “white” meritocracy. While other differences are no less consequential, 
reflection on these suffice to illustrate how I am currently thinking about 
decolonization as leaving without departing. 


The frameworks, shaping theological education, are built around learners 
engaging written texts; mastering them, critiquing them and finally progressing 
and moving beyond the authority of their “established” ideas to produce 
original and innovative new ideas — which when written become in turn the next 
authoritative texts. Here we find a literacy-based system of knowing, learning 
and problem solving oriented toward the “white” value of “progress.” Skills to 
be acquired are predicated upon, and, student skills development are primarily 
assessed in terms of how well they use “scholarly” and thus authoritative texts 
in a linear forward leading “logic.” This demonstrates a student’s increasing 
self-sufficiency in learning, evaluation and problem solving. This is achieved 
through reading making evaluate judgments, critiquing others, and writing/ 
arguing persuasively. Student success is determined by how well he/she engages 
others ultimately with contravening arguments. Written texts are authoritative 
starting point, means and ends of learning. This is how knowledge is transmitted 
and subsequently produced in the practical as well as theoretical disciplines and 
student formation is demonstrated. 


This approach to the authority of knowledge and personal formation is different 
and often in conflict with Pacific cultural ways of learning. As predominantly 
and historically oral cultures, learning, knowing and problem-solving reasoning 
traditionally “in the village” takes place often without written texts through face 
to face interchange with difference negotiated rhetorically, often through story, 
drawing upon and in continuity with the past. This is thus a conservative project 
rather than a “progressive” one where innovation makes previous knowledge 
redundant. Here, preserving while adapting rather than progressing beyond 
previous knowledge is the goal and is thus rewarded. Analysing and closely 
adhering to written texts (even the Bible) in learning and problem solving is 
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at best secondary. Wisdom is knowing the past and how it applies rather than 
seeking the new. What becomes obvious is that the frameworks presuppose 
a different intellectual and social formation and approach to knowledge than 
most Pacific Islanders will have imbibed from childhood. 


It follows that individualized learning is the next fundamental and problematic 
difference between the frameworks and Pacific cultural contexts. The 
frameworks presuppose that the required skills are acquired by a learner her/ 
himself. Learners are ultimately responsible “alone” for personal learning 
setting themselves up as authorities over others. 


This does not mean that learners learn alone or that such learning is non- 
relational. The classroom is a relational setting, even if often poorly managed 
as such. (Although I note that master’s and doctoral research in the frameworks 
is primarily described as “independent research.”) In the frameworks, the 
learning is relational in the sense that she/he has something to learn from others 
from texts and in discussion. Knowledge and skills are not assumed to be innate 
within the learner but comes from an engagement with the “expertise” of the 
other. Learning takes place by carefully listening to and respectful dialogue 
with others. As one reads, the learner is expected to show respect for the text/ 
author by understanding it on its own terms and within the confines of its 
argument. To say that the frameworks offer a non-relational style of learning 
due to its Eurocentric origin is a caricature and lazy thinking. The frameworks, 
nonetheless, do form a different kind of relationality than is common in the 
Pacific, placing the learner as an individuated in a competitive relationship to 
the past knowledge. 


This priority of the individualized learner and approach to relationship as a 
critical engagement (independent of the age or social status of the learner) is 
fundamentally different than Pacific relationality and understandings of social 
economy. In the Pacific, students often struggle to challenge authority within 
the classroom, even when their ideas might be superior in some respects. 
Deference and acquired wisdom rather than linear argumentation represent 
more of the Pacific way. Therefore, learning within the frameworks places 
the individual at odds with her/his context and indeed self, and cuts against a 
lifetime of acquired habits and cultural values. 


The third fundamental and problematic difference growing out of the first two is 
a type of individualized “white” meritocracy. Learners are awarded individually 
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and only allowed to progress to the next level, (thereby “saving face”) as they 
individually master critical argument-based skills using texts. This makes them 
an “authority,” as they progress through personal merit onwards socially and 
educationally. Success measured and achieved this way results in the student 
becoming in effect foreign/displaced, “white” a self-sufficient expert rather 
than the village elder preserving and dispensing traditional wisdom. Some 
label this a capitalist or markets-shaped self. However, it is actually reflective 
of the wider “turn to the subject” and creation of the (white?) “self” within 
wider modernity (of which capitalism is a part.) In any case, meritocracy is 
fundamentally at odds with traditional Pacific social ecology. 


These differences can be resisted somewhat in the classroom with varying 
degrees of success using alternative creative pedagogical methods. I will explore 
this in a future article. Yet even while so doing, the disruptive features of the 
frameworks for Pacific learners can only be mitigated against somewhat since 
the fundamental structures of the frameworks cannot be changed substantially. 


Internal Difference — Leaving Without Departing 

In conclusion, I offer three observations for decolonization illustrating how 
Pacific Islanders might seek to “leave” the frameworks without “departing” 
from them. This involves adapting the use to which internal aspects of the 
framework can be put for Pacific interests and rules. The first suggests that 
a skills vs knowledge-based approach to outcomes can become somewhat 
liberating (while still recognizing the tendency therein to commodify theological 
education as lamented by Jennings,) the second addresses justice through 
access, and relatedly the third deals with saving face by using the frameworks’ 
various entry and exit points. 


With skills-based outcomes, some aspects of colonial power and control can 
be subverted. When curriculum and pedagogy is built upon a model of those 
who possess knowledge and those who don’t, a system of power relations 
perpetuates colonial mindsets and practices. In such models, the teacher 
possesses and dispenses knowledge and the learner is at a power disadvantage 
thus remaining dependent. Thus, the teacher controls this power relation and 
thereby maintains controlling authority, privilege and power. Learners in this 
role perpetuate this infantilizing of themselves, and adult learners often find 
themselves taking on roles as a “school children,” talking about research/study 
as “homework,” focusing on what will be on the test and the like. 
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With skills-based outcomes, the roles of teachers and learners can be shifted. 
While not immune from coercive power dynamics, skills outcomes nonetheless 
make empowering learners for some form of action the priority; this being a 
form of praxis learning enabling students to do something transformational with 
knowledge. Rather than being a dispenser of knowledge, the teacher’s focus 
moves to coming alongside and equipping learners to find their own voice, gain 
confidence and join with them in learning. Teachers cannot dispense skills, their 
success becomes dependent on facilitating skill development thus divesting 
themselves of the controlling power of knowledge. Here, paradoxically the 
frameworks can function as a colonized and maybe colonizing tool useful for 
decolonization. 


It follows that with skills rather than information-based outcomes, access 
to education is widened and here the theological vision of inclusive justice 
becomes embodied. How so? When skills become the focus, students are 
given the opportunity to enter into learning with or without colonially 
defined bodies of knowledge to be acquired. Let me illustrate with theology. 
What body of theological knowledge is required to practice ministry? How 
much theological knowledge is needed to do so? Usually these questions are 
answered, independent of student skills using a body of knowledge prescribed 
by Eurocentric and ‘white” theological curriculums. If a student wants to study 
theology, regardless of previous skills acquired through previous learning/ 
degrees, they first must return to “the beginning” of undergraduate education, to 
a BD for example, and acquire that basic knowledge. If their gifts and callings 
push them beyond undergraduate learning, this could require 10 years or more 
disrupting family, ministries, and incurring massive costs, thus limiting access 
to further study opportunities. This approach assumes that knowledge must be 
acquired in mass before later, at higher levels, learning how to use it. While 
acquiring foundational knowledge in a discipline will still be needed, skills/ 
competencies approaches are more liberating than the alternative. 


In skills-based approaches however, the amount of theological knowledge and 
which theological knowledge is determined relative to the outcome/skill being 
developed and context. Of course, knowledge acquisition is required and often, 
the more the better. But not necessarily and not always. What knowledge and 
how much depends upon skill / task to be achieved in context. In this approach, 
the student is empowered from the earliest stages of learning with the ability 
to use knowledge purposefully. Here, while a form of meritocracy is involved, 
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students entering theological study with higher skills levels may access study 
in a more equitable and sustainable manner. 


Finally, with varying staged entry and exit points, the Pacific cultural way 
of respect and face-saving can be integrated. With typical knowledge-based 
frameworks, study is an “all or nothing” venture, and without making central 
skills development, some Pacific students may find they lack the skills to 
complete, for example a dissertation. If they lack the skills at this stage, they 
often have to leave with nothing, and thus they, their families and churches lose 
face. 


With the frameworks however, we find built in a staging process that rewards 
success to the highest degree possible rather than overly penalizing failures. 
With nested learning outcomes leading to nested awards, most students most of 
the time can exit study with an award and thus with the pride and confidence 
brought by completion. While this might not always allow the student, family 
or church to progress as far as wished, at least there is a way to exit the learning 
with the highest level of success that the circumstance or student’s ability allows 
and thus honouring the student. While the “white” value of self-sufficiency still 
needs addressing, at least this feature of the frameworks can work for Pacific 
Islanders. 


What these three brief examples have demonstrated is that with a deep 
understanding of the logic and function of the “system,” colonizing features of 
the frameworks can themselves be decolonized when applying some concept 
like the notion of internal difference. This allows colleges in the Pacific like PTC 
to engage the ongoing process of leaving without departing the unavoidably 
colonial frameworks that otherwise would only harm deeply indigenous 
cultures and students. 


* Dr Darrell Cosden is the Academic Dean and Senior Lecturer in Theology 
and Ethics at the Pacific Theological College, Suva. 
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Apology 
The Editorial Board of The Pacific Journal of Theology offers a sincere apology 
to Dr Kathryn Imray for the errors in printing when it first appeared in PJT 
Issue 58. 


‘Kill all the boys . . . let the girls live’: 
Murder, Midian, and Mosaic leadership in Numbers 31 


Kathryn Imray* 


The biblical book Bemidbar/Numbers, a collection of ‘travel itineraries and 
census lists, lists of personal names and lists of instructions for worship, reports 
of military battles and accounts of legal disputes’ (Olsen 1996, 2), can be 
viewed as a loose weave of material designed to move the people from Sinai to 
the edge of the land. There are many well known passages in the collection, the 
sotah ritual (Numbers 5), Miriam’s skin ailment (Numbers 12), spying out and 
rebellion at the edge of the land (Numbers 13-14), Korah’s rebellion (Numbers 
16), the Document of Balaam (Numbers 22-24), and the daughters of Zelo- 
phehad (Numbers 27). 


The story found in Numbers 31 is not so well known. It recounts Yhwh’s com- 
mand to Moses to ‘Avenge (n7771 0/71) the Israelite people on the Midianites’ (v. 
2), and Moses’ subsequent command to the Israelites to “wreak the Lord’s 
vengeance’ (717°-nnvP1 nN?) on Midian (v. 3). Moses sends twelve thousand peo- 
ple against Midian, ‘as the Lord commanded Moses’ (nW/7NX TI? TIX WR; v. 
7), and they slay every male. They kill the kings of Midian and set fire to all its 
cities and camps, kill Balaam, seize their cattle and wealth, and take the women 
and their children captive (vv. 8-10). When wn, ‘the booty’, is brought to 
Moses and Eleazar the priest, Moses grows angry (nW” P71) at the military 
leaders for sparing the Midianite women, who, he says, ‘handed over’ (1077) 
the Israelites to follow Balaam and thereby die of plague (vv. 11—16).' The 
chapter ends with an inventory of the spoils of war, and instructions on its di- 
vision and ritual purification, and for the ritual purification of the army (vv. 19- 
54). 


Prior to this inventorying, however, Moses instructs the military leaders (wv. 
17-18): 
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"N2 TWN OWID AAD) AAT DT awa? wer nyt AWR 7D) AWA ADI2D IIA ANY 
.059 pn ADT Aw WT? 


Now slay every male among the children, and kill every woman who has known 
a man, the lying down of a male; but all the children among the women who 
have not known the lying down of a male, let them live, for yourselves. 


32,000 Midianites survive the slaughter, the ‘human souls from the women’ 
(@°Wi1T-j4 O7X WI) young enough to be certifiable virgins (v. 35), and these "v, 
‘children’, are divided among the campaign participants, the community as a 
whole, Eleazar the priest, and the Levites (vv. 40-41, 46-47).!' Here the abduc- 
tion and rape ‘of prepubescent girls directed by Moses raises male sexual vio- 
lence to the level of divine commandment’ (Gafney 2017, 130). 


As with countless other biblical passages, Numbers 31 is predicated upon the 
division of ingroups and outgroups.'" In this, ‘Moses’ last commission from 
God’ (Wildavsky 2005, 86), the Midianite people are an ‘Other not deserving 
of pity’ (Niditch 1993, 45) to Moses and to the people who follow him. The 
difficulties of indigenous and other colonised peoples reading the bible against 
their own interest is well attested. The numerous further intersections which 
can be made between this passage and Pacific contexts will be evident, and 
should not be limited to the explicit connections made below. Reading with 
Moses in this passage requires accepting the annihilation of Midian as, at best, 
collateral damage, and rape and ‘outgroup derogation’ as divinely sanctioned, 
even holy. This article disengages from that reading counterintuitively by 
throwing a spotlight on Moses. Taken against the broader backdrop of his lead- 
ership and his relationship with Midianite people, Numbers 31 evidently con- 
demns Moses’ actions, and cautions against the type of leadership which places 
the interests of any cultural or religious group over those of an other. 


Midian and Moses 


The term ‘Midianite’ was likely used of different groups during different times 
and places, but archaeological evidence suggests Midian lay in the general re- 
gion of Moab (Levine 2000, 473; Dor 2013, 150). In biblical genealogy, Midian 
is related to Israel through Abraham and Keturah (Gen 25:1—2; also 1 Chron 
1:32-33). It is odd therefore to consider Moses wanting them dead, for not only 
is the entire people kin to his people, the land of Midian provides a safe-haven 
for him after he flees Egypt, is the origin of his prophetic call, and gives him 
his family. 
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Zipporah, Moses’ first wife, is a Midianite woman and the only woman to per- 
form a circumcision (Ex 4:24—26). Moses’ father-in-law, alternately called 
Reuel, Jethro, and Hobab (Ex 2:18; 18:1; Judg 4:11), is respectfully titled 775 
170, ‘a priest of Midian’ (Ex 2:16; 3:1; 18:1), and the foundation of the Israelite 
legal and administrative system is attributed to him, when he encourages an 
overwhelmed Moses to delegate tasks to others (Ex 18:13—26). Exodus 18 em- 
phasises the familial connection between Moses and his Midianite relations. 
Jethro is called Moses’ jnn, ‘father-in-law’, 13 times in 27 verses (vv. 1, 2, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 12 [x2], 14, 15, 17, 24, 27). Zipporah is named Moses’ wife three times 
(vv. 2, 5, 6), and their children are called ‘her sons’ (7°12; vv. 3, 6) as well as 
‘his son[s]’ (1713; v. 5).'Y Their children, Gershom and Eliezer, are named sym- 
bolically for Moses’ experiences. aw73, Gershom, ‘stranger there’, is a reminder 
that Moses, and, through tradition, all Jewish people, ‘have been a stranger in a 
foreign land’ (Ex 2:21; 18:3), while 11y°x, Eliezer, literally ‘my God is help’, 
is said to mean ‘the God of my father is my help, and he delivered me from the 
sword of Pharaoh’ (Ex 18:4). 


Jethro is not the only non-Hebrew religious professional who finds positive 
treatment in Torah. The prophet Balaam is linked to both Moab and Midian in 
Numbers 22-24, himself hailing from Pethor by the river (Num 22:5), or Aram 
Naharaim (Deut 23:4), upper Mesopotamia. The elders of Moab and of Midian, 
under instruction from Balak, king of Moab, request Balaam to curse the Isra- 
elite people, who famously blesses them instead under the advice of Yhwh Elo- 
him (22:18). The figures of Jethro and Balaam evidence that divine revelation 
can come through paths not limited to the ingroup, just as Zipporah’s ritual of 
circumcision shows that ritual innovation can come through ‘(even foreign) 
women’, surely a lesson to be learned by some Pacific institutions who continue 
to view religious leaders who are women as an abhorrence. Balaam’s charac- 
terisation in Numbers is however complex, and he is ‘both a true prophet (Num- 
bers 22—24) and an instigator of apostasy (31:15-16) at the same time’ (Olsen 
1996, 176-177). Despite not appearing in Numbers 25, in Num 31:15—16 Ba- 
laam is linked to this chapter, wherein the Israelites engage in prohibited social 
interaction with Moabite and Midianite women, accepting invitations to eat 


food from their altar and bowing to their God or Gods (17°78), acts which are 
met with violence and possibly with plague (25:2, 6, 8).” 
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Numbers 25 and 31 reflects an ingroup/outgroup dichotomy which portrays ‘al- 
ien women as sensuous and evil enticers, embodiments of the wrong way, the 
foreign way’ of idolatry and anti-Yahwism (Niditch 1993, 45). Such an attitude 
is prevalent (not only) in colonialism. Europeans have consistently feminised 
foreign lands and sexualised non-European women, projecting onto them ‘for- 
bidden sexual desires and fears’ (McClintock in Vaka’uta 2013, 182). This is 
infamously evident in European Primitivist art, exemplified in Paul Gauguin’s 
1892 Spirit of the Dead Watching (Manao tupapau), in which Gauguin painted 
his naked wife Teha’amana, local flowers and a Tahitian post carving, and in- 
voked the tupapau, the spirit of the dead, to represent the geographically and 
culturally exotic (Staszak 2004, 354).” Colonialism has dehumanised indige- 
nous women globally (Sullivan 2018, 398). Under colonialism, Australian In- 
digenous women have historically been framed as “‘a racialised erotic, figured 
as sexual deviants, the living embodiment of promiscuity and disgust” (Sullivan 
2018, 401). Representing a group as sexually abject often serves to justify vio- 
lence against them (Drake 2013, 99). In Numbers 25, the people, men and 
women inclusive, are said ‘to whore’ (N11?) with Moabite women, a term which 
can mean ‘sex-for-money, worship of other deities, or intermarriage with non- 
Israelite peoples’ (Gafney 2017, 137; 2013, 193). The punishment for this ini- 
tially falls on Israelites rather than on Moabite women, but Numbers 25 slips 
between Moabites and Midianites, and the account, and the punishment, slides 
onto Kozbi bat Tzur, daughter of one of the leaders of Midian, and through her 
to the Midianite people as a whole (Num 25:6, 15, 16—18).’"" Post-biblical in- 
terpretation has salivated over the sexual suggestiveness of the story, but what 
exactly they are doing in the 77}, ‘tent’, is unclear (Frymer-Kenksy 2002, 220- 
222).'** Numbers 25 could describe the violent disruption of a wedding celebra- 
tion (so Dor 2013, 144; Rees 2013, 168; Gafney 2017, 154-155) between the 
son of an Israelite tribal chief and a Midianite princess. If so, Kozbi and her 
husband are executed for doing only what Moses has done twice already. 


How then to understand the pro- and anti-Midianite passages, and Moses’ in- 
consistent attitude toward Midian and its inhabitants?* Critical approaches have 
suggested different authorship representing different ideologies. With respect 
to Moses, the pro- and anti-Midian passages could preserve material ‘by pro- 
Moses and anti-Moses priestly groups who claim descent by Moses and Aaron 
respectively’ (Niditch 1993, 45). Source critical analysis of the Midian texts 
tends to suggest that anti-Midianite texts are later than texts in which Midianites 
are positively represented. Exodus 18 is attributed to non-Priestly sources, 
while Numbers 31, with its concern for priests, Levites, and the sanctuary, is 
without exception attributed to the Priestly source (P), though not necessarily 
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the earliest level of P (Noth 1968, 146; Budd 1984, 333; Niditch 1993, 48; Ol- 
sen 1996, 3; van Seters 1999, 22). Scholars can therefore resolve the tension or 
contradictions in the texts by splitting the differences across sources. John T. 
Noble, for instance, writes in a somewhat circular argument that while Numbers 
31 and Judges 6—8 are negative toward Midianites, the tradition connecting Mo- 
ses and Yhwh to the Midianite priest Jethro must be quite old, as ‘a late histo- 
riographer would be unlikely to associate YHWH with peoples and places out- 
side of Israel’ (Noble 2016, 132). 


Although some P texts are xenophobic, it is not so simple as to claim that, over 
time, the free and easy Hebrew community, a community of mixed multitudes 
and porous boundaries, developed into a legalistic and rigidly separatist com- 
munity. Such a claim repeats the anti-Jewish ideology in which Wellhausen’s 
documentary hypothesis is soaked (Silberman 1982, 75ff). The claim that post- 
exilic Judaism is completely opposed to intermarriage also does not accurately 
reflect the polyvalent attitudes toward pluralism and intermarriage in Priestly 
and other post-exilic texts (Dor 2013, 146). The command to ‘love your neigh- 
bour as yourself? (Lev 19:34) is Priestly. The post-exilic authors of Ruth mess 
with ingroup/outgroup divisions through the figure of the Moabite Ruth, grand- 
mother to the messiah, David, though of course this could go multiple ways.*! 
Even the infamous setting aside of ‘foreign’ wives in Ezra 9-10 is not cut and 
dried, since the command to practise ‘ethnic exclusivity’ was not implemented, 
and Shecaniah’s 10:1—2 ‘admission of guilt’ for marrying one of the people of 
the land can be read as a resistance speech ‘making a fool’ out of Ezra (Dor 
2013, 146; Vaka’uta 2009, 4). 


Nevertheless, in this text, Midian, and Midianite women in particular, are the 
objects of Moses’ genocidal imagination, and there is something significant in 
having Moses embody this hatred. Yonina Dor (2013, 153, 157) argues for this 
as an ‘extreme ideological response to the narrative of Moses and Zipporah’s 
marriage’, a midrash ‘warning about the bitter results of mixed marriages’. 
Philip Budd claims Numbers 31 sets up a Mosaic model of interaction with 
Midian excluding the possibility of any relationship (Budd 1984, 333). Budd 
concludes that a war with Midian must be set during Moses’ life to ensure Is- 
rael’s attitude is ‘one of sustained and ruthless hostility’ (1984, 334). Budd 
reads with Moses in assuming the text presents ruthless hostility as model for 
inter-tribal relations. Such a reading might appeal to those looking for a biblical 
basis to exclude or to otherwise mistreat people of other faiths or ethnicities, 
but this is not the only way to understand the significance of Moses’ actions, or 
the Mosaic model of leadership. 
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Moses, Israel’s Pharaoh 


There are few if any wholly positive portrayals of leadership in the Tanakh, and 
this includes Moses. Though there are biblical passages which gush over Mo- 
ses’ humility and wisdom (e.g. Num 12:3), there are other passages in which 
Moses’ character falls under a shadow. Despite this, the scholarship tends to 
latch on to the positive verses, either reading the remainder of the story through 
them, or ignoring Moses’ shadow altogether.“ Read as a literary whole, there 
is no doubt Moses changes across the span of his works. The Moses who fears 
to speak in public (Ex 4:10) is cut from a different cloth than the Moses who 
steadily orates Deuteronomy, and the Moses who names his Midianite son to 
remind him of his own narrow escape from genocide is surely of a different 
character than the Moses who calls for the death of all Midianites (except the 
little girls). Read synchronically, Moses’ characterisation from Exodus to Num- 
bers is nuanced and complex. It is not unfailingly positive, and it is even, as in 
Numbers 31, clearly negative. 


Moses’ instructions to the Israelites in Numbers 31 might not reflect the divine 
command to 7971 O71, ‘avenge the vengeance’, in v. 2. Though v. 2 instructs 
Israel to avenge themselves, in the next verse, Moses significantly embellishes 
the command, attributing the vengeance to Yhwh, and extrapolating from aj1 
71 explicit instructions for battle, an incongruence sneakily taken up by the 
narrator in v. 7. There is no instruction to seize the spoils of war (vv. 9-12), and 
the fighting men appear to be acting under their own guidance in these verses. 
In vv. 15-18, however, Moses adds to 77?1 71 yet another layer of interpreta- 
tion, this time taking it to specify the slaughter of all women except those 
marked out for rape. This is not the only time Moses is seen to embellish an 
instruction. Such is the case in Exodus 19 (Frymer-Kensky 2006, 169). Though 
God instructs Moses that the people are to prepare themselves for three days 
(vv. 10-11), Moses instructs the people, ‘do not go near a woman’ (v.15). In 
Numbers 25, also, though Moses is told to execute the Israelite leaders, he then 
changes the divine command, telling the tribal leaders to kill their fellows. *"" It 
is possible that Moses in Numbers 31 delivers instructions which run counter 
to the divine intention.*”’ It is also possible that Moses’ murderous interpreta- 
tion of the divine instruction is what was intended by 79/71 771, in which case 
the negative characterisation in Numbers 31 must encompass both Moses and 
God. 
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As seen above, the Midianites come to be the focus of Moses’ genocidal will 
through the story recounted in Numbers 25. This one act is enough to over- 
power the many positive interactions Moses has had with people who are Mid- 
ianite.*” As Aaron Wildavsky (2005, 20) writes, ‘Moses was most fierce against 
other peoples: they entangle Israel in their own customs, blurring the distinc- 
tiveness of Israelite beliefs so as to weaken the Hebrews’ special relationship 
to the Lord’. It is out of concern for religious and cultural distinction that Moses 
commits these horrific crimes. “Don’t mix disparate categories” is not far from 
“don’t mix with the Midianites”’, Wildavsky interprets, and ‘cultural confusion 
could turn Israelites into Egyptians’ (Wildavsky 2005, 89, 90). It is not enough 
for Moses to maintain the distinction of his people through ‘social distancing’ 
measures; he must ensure it by erasing the people of Midian entirely. Moses’ 
actions invoke the spectre of every genocide in modern history, from the Ar- 
menian to the Bangladesh genocides, the Australian genocide, with its countless 
massacres of Aboriginal people and the Stolen Generations, to the Shoah. The 
desire to ‘perfect’ a place by excluding the other is all around us even now, 
from the continued presence of ethnonationalism, driven by fear of loss of land, 
in Fiji, to the resurfacing of white supremacy globally, culminating in such acts 
of terrorism as the massacre in the Tree of Life-Or L’Simcha synagogue in 
Pittsburg on Shabbat morning, October 27, 2018, and the massacres in Masjid 
An-nur and the Linwood Islamic Centre in Christchurch during Salat al- 
Jumu’ah, March 15, 2019. 


Moses’ desire to erase Midian does not come as a surprise. Not only does he 
elsewhere exhibit the same temper he displays here, his openness to religious 
and cultural others, suggested by his intermarriage and good relations with his 
in-laws, is not always what it seems. Moses’ flair up of temper in Num 31:14 
is in keeping with his striking the rock to bring forth water, one reason for his 
death outside the land (Num 20:10, 12). The events of Numbers 31 are fore- 
shadowed also by an earlier murder. After Moses sees an Egyptian striking his 
‘kinsman’, literally ‘brother’ (nx), he first looks ‘this way and that way’ to con- 
firm no one will see, then kills the Egyptian and hides him in the sand (Ex 
2:12).*" The murders of Exodus 2 and Numbers 31 both arise from Moses’ 
concer for threats to his people, but one is the immediate and real threat of 
bodily harm to a brother, and the other is a perceived threat to ethnic and reli- 
gious distinction. 
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Throughout, Moses finds value in the religious or cultural other only where it 
benefits either himself or his ingroup. The others Moses encounters are not ends 
in themselves, but means to his ends. In Num 10:29-32, Moses asks Hobab, 
here his brother-in-law, contra Judg 4:11, to remain with the Israelites as they 
travel to the land.*“' ‘If you go with us’, Moses says, ‘this good which Yhwh 
does for us, we will do for you’ (v. 32). The offer is not made for no reason: 
‘for you know where we should camp in the wilderness, and you will be our 
eyes’ (v. 31). Likewise, Reuel/Jethro provides a home and employment for Mo- 
ses when he is on the lam (Ex 2:20-21; 3:1), offers career advice to Moses 
which benefits the community (Ex 18:13—26), celebrates Israelite victories, and 
praises the God Moses worships (Ex 18:9-12). Jethro rejoices for the liberated 
Israelites, offers a burnt offering and sacrifices to God, which Aaron and all the 
elders come to eat, and exclaims, 717° 7172, ‘now I know that Yhwh is greater 
than all the Gods’ (vv. 10-12). While it is tempting to excise the latter as a pious 
gloss, it is also possible to read it as Jethro’s attempt to cross the divide between 
himself and the other.*”# Jethro does not, as far as we can know, meet Moses 
where he is for the political or economic gain of his people. He moves to meet 
Moses, using language that an Israelite might use (Childs 1974, 329), for no 
other reason than the relationship itself, and in doing so unites the two peoples 
in celebration and alliance. Moses, in contrast, never makes the attempt, and his 
openness to Midianite people falls away quickly once he and they are no longer 
positively interdependent, and he is living among his preferred ingroup. 


The contextual connections to be made are obvious, and I will note only one of 
a possible many. Though there are innumerable Pacific leaders who consider 
their way to be the only way, their God the Only God, there are leaders who do, 
in theory, support interfaith work. The Methodist Church in Fiji and Rotuma 
for example have as their tenth pillar, ‘inter-church and inter-faith relation- 
ships’ (MCIF 2020, n.p.).*"* Often the language is present, but the praxis is ab- 
sent. Leaders might support ‘deep ecumenism’ at a global level, or in the ab- 
stract, but not enact it, whether because of inability, fear, or hypocrisy, at a 
community level.** Jethro is a model for deep ecumenism as he brings together 
word and deed. One might also reason that interfaith dialogue is necessary if 
we are to achieve common goals, such as the ‘Nation Building’ goal of the 
MCIF’s tenth pillar. If people must be coerced into interfaith work through ap- 
peal to political, economic, educational, or environmental ends, so be it. Yet it 
would be wise to remember that Jethro appears to bring together word and au- 
thentic deed toward no other end than relationship in community. 
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In the Mosaic myth, public and private coalesce, and Moses’ command against 
the Midianites has implications for his own family. Jethro returned to his land 
in Ex 18:27, and, if not the religious leader accompanying Midian into battle, 
to be killed in the field, would have been murdered in the battle’s aftermath. In 
Num 10:30, Moses’ brother-in-law Hobab returns to his own land, and though 
Jethro might have been too old for battle, his son Hobab would have been the 
right age for fighting. Zipporah’s six sisters, who came out to the well with her 
on the evening she met her future husband (Ex 2:16), would have been among 
the women taken captive to Moses and Eleazar in the camp by the Jordan, all 
of them executed under Moses’ command (Num 31:12). 


The question must be asked, then, did Zipporah, Gershom, and Eliezer survive 
this ethnic cleansing?™ Zipporah is named only three times in Torah (Ex 2:21; 
4:25; 18:2), and there is some confusion over who precisely is the wife men- 
tioned in Num 12:1.**' Whether this is Zipporah or a second, different woman, 
neither woman appears again after Numbers 12. Either Zipporah or Zipporah 
and her sister-wife both disappear into the book, as do the children, Gershom 
and Eliezer, though the Chronicler’s post-exilic midrash on the history of Israel 
does mention their descendants in passing (1 Chron 23:15, 17). The textual si- 
lence on the family’s response to Moses’ hatred calls for something to be spo- 
ken. Was Zipporah still among the Israelites, or had she gone to her people 
again? Were Eliezer and Gershom with her, or with their father, and what did 
they think of his command to kill (them and) their extended family? How could 
they continue in relationship with these people who wanted them dead? 


The mind turns here to another murderous father and the midrash which grew 
up around a different textual silence. After Abraham is stopped at the final mo- 
ment from making a burnt offering of Isaac, he returns to his servants (Gen 
22:19). Isaac is not with him, and though both Isaac and Ishmael bury their 
father in the cave of Machpelah (Gen 25:9), after the Akedah, Abraham and 
Isaac never speak again. In a midrash around Sarah’s silence in Genesis 22 and 
her death in 23:1, when Isaac tells his mother what Abraham almost achieved, 
she shrieks six times and drops dead (Vayikra Rabbah 20:2). Let us, instead, let 
Zipporah live. Perhaps she, Gershom, and Eliezer, hearing of Moses’ and the 
Israelites’ intentions, fled the camp to warn Jethro, Hobab, the six sisters, and 
anyone else who would listen, and perhaps the Midianites who raid Israel’s 
crops and cattle in Judg 6:3 are their righteous descendants. 
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Finally, another passage from Exodus is key for Moses’ characterisation in 
Numbers 31. Moses is born despite a genocidal edict issued by Pharaoh to mid- 
wives Puah and Shiphrah (Ex 1:16): ‘if it is a son, kill him’ (nx nam), but ‘if 
it is a daughter, she will live’ (7°m x°7). In Num 31:17, 18 Moses commands 
the military leaders, ‘slay every male among the children’ (2 131779 1397), and 
every girl, ‘let [her] live’ (va... ow19 AUT 7D). The terms used are different 
(son/male among the children; 3775/n1; daughter/children among the women; 
she will live/you will let live), but no person, having heard the story of Moses’ 
birth, would fail to hear its echo here. Through Moses’ command, we are 
primed to view him as the villain of the piece, and the actions against Midian 
unjust, with the Midianite people positioned as the Hebrews in Egypt. Given 
that Moses rose from those circumstances to lead his people to freedom, we 
could read Numbers 31 as the first instalment of the origin story of a Midianite 
hero. 


In Moses as Political Leader, Wildavsky argues that Moses has to learn lead- 
ership ‘on the job’, and initially learns what to do, and what not to do, observing 
Pharaoh. During this time Moses learns, for instance, that a leader is to identify 
with his people, rather than separating himself from them, and for the Israelites 
to be separate, culturally, religiously, and politically (Wildavsky 2005, 82, 86— 
88; see also Gendi 2012, 59). Pharaoh thought he was wise but was really a fool 
(Gendi 2012, 61-65), and Moses evidently learns from the foolishness of order- 
ing the death of the boy children but letting the girls live, for in this Pharaoh 
ensured, even without the heroic Puah and Shiphrah, the Hebrews would, grad- 
ually, again increase in numbers, and do so among their own people. Though 
Moses replicates Pharaoh’s command to let the girls live, in this iteration it 
takes on an even more sinister slant with the addition of two syllables, 05, ‘for 
yourselves’ (Num 31:18). This ‘for yourselves’ denotes the little girls being 
drawn inside Israelite boundaries, their cultural and religious identities erased, 
and ‘rape and forced impregnation’ (Gafney 2017, 159). 


Let us first speak to the rape of children in the Pacific before turning to geno- 
cidal rape and child abduction as a technique of empire. Historical statistics 
compiled by the Fiji Women’s Crisis Centre (FWCC) show that of the 153 child 
abuse cases seen by their counsellors from 1993 to May 1998, 103 cases in- 
volved sexual abuse (FWCC 2020). A 2015 UNICEF study found that, of the 
women interviewed, 16 percent of Fijian women, 19 percent of Kiribati women, 
37 percent of Solomon Island women, and 30 percent of Vanuatu women, had 
experienced sexual abuse before the age of fifteen (UNICEF 2015, 8). The Va- 
nuatu study showed, of these women, 14 percent experienced the sexual abuse 
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between six and 10 years of age, and 74 percent experienced the sexual abuse 
between 11 and 14 years of age (UNICEF 2015, 9). 


Genocidal rape is deployed for several purposes: to cause such terror that peo- 
ple will flee; to act as a humiliating sign of victory over a defeated people; to 
torture; to desensitise those who do it; to bolster the population of the genocidal 
ethnicity; and to break the biological and social bonds of the victim group 
(Smith 2013, 89-91). In these last senses, genocidal rape includes the paradox- 
ical purpose of ‘killing off... peoples by producing more of them’ (Allen 
1996, xiii), but it is also committed upon children and the elderly (Smith 2013, 
94). Rape has been an element on the ongoing genocide of indigenous peoples 
by Europeans. In testimony of the colonisation of Tasmania, white settlers 
killed Aboriginal men and took Aboriginal women captive, chaining them and 
raping them as they wished (Smith 2013, 83). 


Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander children of ‘mixed-race’, the Stolen Gen- 
erations, were forcibly removed from their families by the Australian Govern- 
ment. These abductions continued even into the 1970s, more than twenty years 
after Article II of the Genocide Convention, to which Australia was a signatory, 
defined genocide to include the act of ‘forcibly transferring children of the 
group to another group’ (United Nations, General Assembly 1948, 1). Aborig- 
inal Australian children remain six times more likely to be removed from their 
families for child welfare reasons than non-Aboriginal children, with Aborigi- 
nal families still being seen by the government as ‘the “problem”’, and Aborig- 
inal children continuing ‘to be seen as potentially “saveable” if they can be 
separated from the “dysfunctional” or “culturally deprived” environments of 
their families and communities’ (Link-Up [NSW] cited in Australian Human 
Rights Commission 2012, n.p.). 


There is no doubt then that the story of the abduction and rape of the girl chil- 
dren by the Israelites in Numbers 31 is one tool in a Mosaic campaign of gen- 
ocide against the Midianite people. Exploited over a period of years, used con- 
currently as slaves and sex slaves, these children would have ‘offset population 
losses due to war and disease’ (Smith 2013, 94) while also erasing Midian. Mo- 
ses learns from the foolishness of Pharaoh, and the kindness of his adopted 
mother, Pharaoh’s daughter, both of whom allow Hebrew children to be raised 
by their own people. Moses fears a cultural confusion which could turn Israel- 
ites into Midianites, but he is counting on cultural confusion to turn these Mid- 
ianite girls, or at least their children, into Israelites. Like Pharaoh, Moses wants 
to retain the cultural distinction of the Israelites, and in his concern to fend off 
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the perceived threat of cultural confusion at any cost, Moses is transformed into 
Pharaoh, only worse. 


Conclusions 


This article addressed the characterisation of Moses in Numbers 31, and re- 
sponded to the problem of how Torah can present such conflictual Moseses, the 
Moses of ‘interfaith’ and ‘interpartnering’, and the Moses of closed borders, the 
liberator Moses and the genocidal Moses. The differences are often split across 
sources, with an argument made for movement from openness to xenophobia. 
This response does not take into account the multivalent perspectives on com- 
munity mixing recorded in the bible, even in the post-exilic period. By reading 
Moses’ leadership in Numbers 31 against the broader background of his story, 
we can trace the development of his attitudes toward the religious and cultural 
other, attitudes which problematise his status in tradition as a leader to emulate. 


Several contextual intersections have been presented throughout, and these in 
no way exhaust textual possibilities. This reading has picked out the ability of 
women to be instigators of ritual renewal, of ‘people-of-the-outgroup’ to be 
valued and respected contributors to the culture and religion of the ingroup, and 
of the value in pursuing interfaith dialogue not for some albeit laudable goal, 
but for the relationship alone. The reading found traces of Numbers 31 in the 
genocides of modern history, and in the politics of race both near and far away. 
It has addressed the sexual and gendered elements of the story through colonial 
portrayals of indigenous women, and the use of sexual violence in colonisation. 
The rape of the Midianite children too demands we speak to the use of rape in 
genocide, and to the sexual abuse of children in our region. 


Contrary to the claims of some readers, Moses’ call to kill the Midianites in 
Numbers 31 is wholly relevant to his character, and it is fruitful, indeed neces- 
sary, to ask how Moses becomes this dictator. Moses moves from being a leader 
so concerned with the wellbeing of his people he will murder one person, to a 
leader who will murder an entire people in revenge for a perceived past threat. 
The tipping point in Moses’ relationship with Midian comes in Numbers 25, 
and the presumed threat posed to his people’s cultural or religious distinction. 
This is ‘let my people go’ (Ex 7:26) taken to its grotesque extreme. 


Moses’ genocide replicates Pharaoh’s, but with the addition of the abduction 


rapes it is better planned and more successful. Though Moses ‘has learned well’ 
from Pharaoh (Gafney 2017, 157), he has learned the wrong lessons. The names 
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of his children become reminders not to pursue justice, but to pursue cultural or 
religious distinction through injustice. In Numbers 31 Moses indulges the worst 
of his character, and like Darth Vader turning to the dark side commits an atroc- 
ity from which he cannot return. His actions defile everyone who takes part," 
including God, who never again asks Moses to do anything, except die (Num 
31:2; Deut 34:4). Moses might or might not be following the divine command, 
but the people can choose to follow him or not. When in Numbers 25 Moses 
tells the people to kill their fellow Israelites, perhaps recognising it as an unjust 
command, they do not obey. In contrast, in Numbers 31 the command to kill 
the Midianites is met with utter obedience, and some creative improvisation. 
Once again, it is necessary to ask why, when the supreme leader tells them to 
murder within their ingroup, they can say no, but when the leader tells them to 
murder the outgroup, some of them prefer to say yes. 


Why did the biblical authors tell this story? There is a reason the story is em- 
bodied in Moses, but it is not to create an ideal legal model for all future inter- 
actions, nor to offer an ideological midrash on the evils of mixed marriage. 
Numbers 31 does not express how it should be; instead, it is a criticism and a 
condemnation of how it can be. Numbers 31 is a midrash on what can happen 
when an isolationist, hyper-identified person prone to relational violence takes 
leadership within a thirsty population. Moses represents, as with many Tana- 
khic leaders, a caution against all that can go wrong. Numbers 31 becomes a 
condemnation of the type of leadership that claims divine sanction for preju- 
dice, and which views the other only as either a means to advance or a threat to 
the ingroup, and asks if this can ever result in anything but atrocity. 


* Kathryn Imray, PhD, PhD, is a Hebrew Bible specialist with interests in love, 
death, and beauty, womanist, feminist, and Queer hermeneutics, and biblical 
philosophies. In 2019 she was a Kesher fellow through the Aleph Alliance for 
Jewish Renewal, and recently graduated with a second doctorate in creative 
writing. 


Endnotes 


‘In Torah, God, Moses, and a Pharaoh are 3p (Gen 40:2; 41:10; Ex 16:20; Lev 10:6, 
16; Num 16:22; 31:14; Deut 1:34; 9:7, 8, 19, 22). 10”, ‘induced’ (NJPS), is hapax, oc- 
curring only here and Num 31:5. The meaning of the phrase is uncertain, although 
punning is evident, with the tribes ‘70n’ their troops for battle, and the Midianite 
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women ‘107’ the Israelites to crimes against God. See Gafney (2017, 150-151) on 
Sow, ‘booty’. 

i The word 4 almost always refers to prepubescent children (Levine 2000, 456). 

iii These are terms from social psychology, designating one’s own group, and other 
groups (Levy, West, Ramirez, and Pachankis 2004, 43). People can exhibit a prefer- 
ence for their ingroup members (ingroup bias), and prejudice against the outgroup, or 
outgroup derogation, especially in times of competition for scarce resources, whether 
actual or perceived (Slocum and Lee 2004, 86; Clark and Tate 2008, 110; Brown 
2010, 287). The exploration of ‘self? and ‘other’ is prevalent in Numbers (Levine 
2000, 463). 

'v There is no reason to consider Zipporah and Moses divorced. The LXX translates 
18:2’s mniw an, ‘after she was sent’, to mean ‘after her dismissal’ (et tiv G@eotv 
avtijc), perhaps reading 18:2 in light of Deut 24:1, where 1n°27 AN>w is a term for di- 
vorce. Ex 18:2 lacks Deut 24:1’s 1n°2, ‘from his house’ (see Filler 2018). It is also 
nonsensical to think that Jethro would ‘return’ a divorced woman to her former hus- 
band. 

‘In this article I abandon the God/god division of translation which legitimises one 
God over all other Gods. 

“' So too have Christians attributed a deviant and abominable sexuality to both Jewish 
men and women, and problematically gendered the entire people and our cultures 
(e.g. Drake 2013). 

vii Tn this article critiquing Primitivism and the Other, Jean-Francois Staszak repeat- 
edly refers to the indigenous people of Tahiti as Maori rather than Maohi. Nasili 
Vaka’uta (2013, 180-181) uses not Spirit of the Dead Watching (Manao tupapau) but 
Te Aa No Areois Aka (The Seed Of Areoi) and images of Tongan women from the 
Goddefroy album to make this same point. 

vii Probably not her real name, as ‘Kozbi’ is from the root 21D, meaning to lie or de- 
ceive (Niditch 1993, 35). 

x Tt is interesting to consider what the (traditionally, male) commentators get out of 
pondering Kozbi’s murder. 

* There are yet other passages concerning Midian, and the following is not an exhaus- 
tive summary. It is Midianite traders who pull Joseph out of the pit and sell him either 
to Ishmaelites or to Potiphar (Gen 37:28, 36). Esau’s descendent, the Edomite king 
Hadad, strikes Midian in the field of Moab (Gen 36:35). This same Edomite king, 
now Solomon’s enemy, travels from Midian on his way to sanctuary in Egypt (1 Kgs 
11:18). In Josh 13:21, Moses is said to have defeated the Midianite chiefs and put Ba- 
laam to the sword. In Judges 6-8, Midian is the agent of divine judgment, raiding 
crops and animals until Gideon’s war brings forty quiet years (6:1, 4; 8:28). A great 
historical battle with Midian seems to have become a cultural myth (Ps 83:10; Isa 9:3, 
10:26). 

* Carolyn Sharp (2014, 239, 247) convincingly argues that Ruth is characterised as a 
hustling Moabite widow, the ‘manipulative progenitor of the wily David’. 
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‘i In a key commentary on Numbers, though Moses ‘lapses’ are fatal for him, ‘he is 
otherwise the unfailing leader’ (Milgrom 1990, xlii). Though the Priestly tradition ‘re- 
futes the legendary superhuman status accorded the figure of Moses . . . it never de- 
nies that he was the greatest of men’ (Milgrom 1990, xlii). The recurrent theme of 
Moses’ failures proving only how very great he is, is found also in Coats’ The Moses 
Tradition (1993), in a chapter on Moses the failed hero as model for ministry. In this 
study also, though Coats devotes an entire chapter to ‘Moses in Midian’, there is no 
reference to Numbers 25 or 31 anywhere in the monograph. In Coats’ other Moses 
monograph, Moses: Heroic Man, Man of God, one does find reference to both Num- 
bers 25 and 31. Coats notes that in the actions against Midian, Moses ‘remains the 
leader of the people and the spokesman for God’, but is nonetheless ‘extraneous’ to 
the proceedings, and as the passages are about Midian and not about Moses, they ‘are 
not a matter of relevance for the Moses tradition’ (Coats 1988, 55, 147, 56). Coats re- 
tains a pristine image of Moses by sidestepping the difficult passages, refusing to con- 
sider Numbers 25 and 31 might be pertinent to Moses’ characterisation. 

xii The divine command in 25:4 is difficult to interpret, but could refer to some form 
of ritualistic execution or sacrifice. Whatever it is, it is not what Moses relays in v. 5, 
and in any case, neither command is carried out. The only other deaths in the chapter, 
apart from Kozbi and her husband, are the 24,000 Israelites killed by a plague ‘for ap- 
preciating the ways of the Moabites’ (Vaka’uta 2013, 185). 

xv For more on this see Brown (2015) and Grossman (2007), who argue that the ar- 
rangement of laws and narratives from Numbers 25 to 31 highlights a concern with 
divine command and human initiative. Brown (2015, 77-78) further argues for Judges 
21 as the closest parallel to Numbers 31, a comparison unflattering for Moses. 

*v In this Torah replicates the 1961 findings of Sherif and Sherif (cited in Brown 2010, 
145), who showed that one instance of competitive intergroup contact between two 
previously peaceful groups, even when group members knew each other personally, 
was enough to turn the groups against each other, and even violent. 

i This is, by definition, premeditated murder, and incurs blood guilt (Ex 4:24—26). 
vii Tn Judg 4:11, Hobab is Moses’ father-in-law, not his brother-in-law. 

»vili Historically speaking it could be a cultural or ethnic rather than a religious divide, 
for it is possible that the Midianite and Israelite peoples held much the same religious 
beliefs, whether or not some Israelites always viewed it that way (see Dor 2013, 148— 
149). Perhaps Numbers 25 and 31 are an example of Freud’s narcissism of small dif- 
ferences. 

i With thanks to Geraldine Wiliame for bringing this to my attention. 

*« The ecumenism which moves beyond religious boundaries has been called inter- 
faith or interreligious dialogue, and more recently, ‘deep ecumenism’. Medieval Ger- 
man mystic Meister Eckhart wrote, ‘Divinity is an underground river that no one can 
stop and no one can dam up’ (cited in ALEPH 2020, n.p.). Following this, Matthew 
Fox coined the term ‘deep ecumenism’, stating, “we would make a grave mistake if 
we confused [any one well] with the flowing waters of the underground river. Many 
wells, one river. That is Deep Ecumenism’ (cited in ALEPH 2020, n.p.). 
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xi Gafney (2017, 158) assumes, possibly based on 1 Chron 23:15, 17, Gershom and 
Eliezer ‘“counted” as Israelites’. 

xxii Numbers 12:1 refers to Moses’ Cushite wife. This could be a second wife, or it 
could, based on the parallelism between Chushan and Midian in Hab 3:7, be reference 
to Zipporah, here without her name, thereby emphasising her otherness (Dor 2013, 
155). It is unclear whether Miriam and Aaron criticise Moses because he has taken a 
second wife, or because he ‘married out’. Whatever the case, Miriam (but not Aaron) 
is afflicted with nX7x7, a skin ailment, and put out of the camp for seven days in pun- 
ishment for lashon hara, suggesting there is no fault to be found in Moses’ actions. 
That Miriam is turned white for casting aspersions on a black woman should not go 
unnoted. For an extensive study on Cush and related terms see Sadler (2005, esp. 
146-152). 

xxiii Niditch argues that Numbers 31, as with other texts (e.g. Deut 21:10), is attempt- 
ing to determine the parameters of a just or holy war (Niditch 1993, 49). Even so, she 
says, Numbers 31 ‘expresses genuine ambivalence’, for the participants have to 
cleanse themselves before returning to the community, suggesting there is something 
in their actions which defiles. “The cause is holy, the war is ritualized, but the killing 
defiles’ (Niditch 1993, 53). My own position is that the killing defiles because the war 
is unholy (whether divinely commanded or not). 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Randall G. Prior. 2019. Contextualizing Theology in the South Pacific: The 
Shape of Theology in Oral Cultures. Eugene, OR: Pickwick Publications, 
262 pages. 


Faafetai Aiava* 


While the topic of contextual theology has risen steadily in local theological 
seminaries throughout the South Pacific since the 1980s, Prior’s contribution is 
distinct in two ways. The first relates to the scope of the work which traces the 
discourse of contextual theology as a global movement (Chapter 1) all the way 
to its formative stages in the South Pacific region (hereafter, Pacific) where Prior 
combs through about five decades of material (Chapter 2). These discussions 
provide a significant backdrop later (Chapter 5) when Prior provides a case 
study of his work in the newly-independent Vanuatu and goes on to explain his 
involvement in the ‘Gospel and Culture in Vanuatu’ project. 


The second is Prior’s attention to the ‘doing of contextual theology’ within the 
Pacific particularly, his twofold analysis on the expanding content of theology 
(92-116) and the lengthier discussion on the ‘methodology of theology’ which 
begins in Chapter 3 (117ff) but is developed in more depth in Chapter 4. The 
strategic placement and emphasis of these two chapters is significant because 
it hones in on the increasing popularity of contextual theology as addressed 
in numerous workshops held by the region (42-43, 49-50, 87-92, 164), yet, 
according to Prior, remains hindered by methodological issues. I will say more 
on this later. 


In the “Conclusions” of Chapter 6, Prior not only provides a concise summary 
of his investigations but also demonstrates how the insights he gained from his 
experience in Vanuatu has impacted his understanding of contextual theology.! 
He also entertained the possibility of oral cultures reshaping the way that 
theology is contextualised in the Western world, but the idea is short-lived as 
the author admits this to be beyond the book’s agenda (232). Regardless of 
scope, I am convinced that this point would have made for a better readership 
targeting oral cultures, literate cultures, and generations of readers that share in 
both heritages. 
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Returning to the topic of methodological issues, the author, after an extensive 
survey of Pacific Island voices, concludes with a quote-worthy list of unresolved 
issues, namely: 


1. Whether theology belongs essentially as an activity of seminaries and 
colleges, or whether it belongs essentially as an activity of the local church 
community 

2. Whether theology is an academic pursuit of knowledge and ideas, accessed 
through texts and classroom lectures, and requiring critical thought, or 
whether theology is embodied, learned in context, grounded in experience 
and involving a praxis methodology 

3. Whether the articulation of theology assumes a literate form, or may take a 
range of other forms 

4. Whether theology is to be done only, or primarily, by those who are 
sufficiently educated—the “elite” or “professional”—or whether it is 
primarily the task of the whole community of faith 

5. Whether theology is an individual or a communal enterprise 

6. Whether the primary purpose of theology is to articulate the views of a 
“professional” within an academic world, or whether the primary purpose 
is to serve the local Christian community in its calling to be faithful to the 
gospel (142). 


In Chapter 4, where Prior responds to these points, he highlights three 
fundamental issues hindering the task of contextualising theology in the Pacific, 
namely: the oral nature of Pacific cultures, the disconnect between Pacific 
cultures and the Enlightenment heritage, and lastly, the separation of local 
theological colleges from the local church communities (143). For the author, 
if these matters are not dealt with critically, “the contextualization of theology 
in the South Pacific will remain seriously flawed” (156). While harsh sounding, 
it is not a hasty conclusion by Prior as he carefully addresses each point in turn 
and stands by his earlier claim that “primary orality and primary literacy are 
not simply two different modes of communication; they constitute two different 
worlds” (147). In saying so, Prior rightly acknowledges the fact that in the 
world of post-Enlightenment cultures the areas of science, reason and rationality 
prevail, while in the world of oral cultures the emphasis is more on tradition 
and preservation (156-159). When viewed in the light of postcolonial discourse 
and the increasing demand from non-Western contexts to decolonise education 
and research methodologies, Prior makes a persuasive case for a much-needed 
review of methodology. 
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But there is an irony here about Prior’s intention to propose a model that 
engages “a more genuine contextualization of theology” for Vanuatu and the 
region (5), and the transition towards a methodology that caters predominantly 
to oral communities. That is, the theological outcomes of this approach would 
be “genuine” only for those within these communities. The impending dangers 
of this proposal are threefold. First, the theology of the literate world or the 
professional elitists will continue to operate independently at the centre paying 
no mind to the oral communities doing contextual theology at the margins. 
Second, it could lead to the creation of theological ghettos that would only 
be exacerbated by cultural insularity or cultural relativism. Third, the elusive 
nature of what constitutes ‘authentic theology’ will continue to divide oral and 
literacy cultures and further hinder proper dialogue. 


That said, it is extremely difficult to fault Prior’s deep-seated conviction that 
theology needs to take place “within the cultural framework of indigenous 
cultures” instead of through “literacy-based forms” shaped by “nineteenth 
century missionary tradition...and acceptable according to Western academic 
standards” (162). It is a position that really resonates with what is being done 
at the Pacific Theological College (PTC), even though Prior thinks such 
institutions are elitist. While his claims do have merit with regard to theological 
seminaries in general, PTC has renewed its focus “towards leadership for 
justice,” which addresses the growing rift Prior mentions (159-162). One of the 
major challenges, however, in accepting Prior’s call for a renewal is being able 
to construct a methodology that is contextually-informed but not contextually- 
limited; distinctly Pacific but open to transformational dialogue. 


This raises a question about whether the Pacific needs a standardised 
“methodology of theology” or a multiplicity of methodologies as it is currently. 
The problem with the former is that it can crystallise contextual theology into 
a rigid theory or practice. It assumes that cultures, even in the most traditional 
of societies, are fixed and unchanging. The singular reference also neglects 
the fact that the notion of method is itself a post-Enlightenment construct and 
therefore will struggle to capture the fluidity and diversity of oral traditions. 
The contextualisation of theology in pre-Christian Europe is a case in point.” 
The primal recipients of Christianity not only appropriated elements of the 
new religion into their cultures, but they also baptised objects and symbols 
from their contexts as Christian. Put simply, they were doing contextual 
theology intuitively. This is not to say that no methodology was applied in 
the Christianisation of Europe, but rather to suggest that there were many 
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methodologies—written and spoken. The attempt by modern theologians 
to organise or articulate theology using a centralised framework or even the 
retrospective criticism of contextual theologies on the basis of methodology is 
both a professional and contradictory mistake. At its core, contextual theology 
ought to resemble more of a process than a product. 


But Prior is not unaware of these limitations. To his defence, Prior pays great 
attention to the questions of who does theology, what form it ought to take, what 
location it is done, and for what purpose (143, 180, 228). Even in his disclosure 
of the specific questions used during his fieldwork, the author makes the effort to 
explain the intent and rationale behind each question (185-187). The responses 
he gathered from participants were enriching and informative. However, it was 
difficult to discern whether this approach addressed the methodological concerns 
raised above as the questions including the interview structure were inevitably 
shaped by a specific vantage point, let alone, language. Prior acknowledges this 
struggle not only in the execution of the aforementioned project which relied on 
participants with “requisite literacy skills” (187), but also when he admits that 
there remains a wealth of non-verbal cues that could not be recorded (188-189). 


It seems more likely that the methodological issues raised by the author 
were irretrievably offset by publication demands (both internal and external 
to Vanuatu) which, similar to this review, cater more to the literate masses. 
This elicits some doubt about Prior’s question on whether the form of theology 
should be oral or written as it presupposes an either/or dynamic and not both/ 
and. This leads to an earlier comment about the relationship between oral and 
non-oral cultures (think: readership) and the need to establish a bridge between 
these contexts. From the perspective of those having descended from oral 
cultures, the amplifying of the distinctions between the two can be perceived as 
critically aware at best or belittling at worst—as though the two contexts could 
not learn from one another. I interpret Prior as having the best of intentions and 
his tireless work in Vanuatu is beyond reproach. 


Nonetheless, I think that context-specific methodologies, when applied in a 
relational transformative way, can enhance theology in primary oral cultures so 
that it can be taken seriously by both camps instead of having the two operate 
independently. This is where a toolbox of both/and methodologies could 
prove helpful. It would also corroborate the author’s point that Christianity 
was primarily oral decades before it was transmitted in written form (188ff). 
Prior illuminates this point clearly in his inclusion of sketches by Vanuatu artist 
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Graham Louhman (170-179). It is a tell-tale sign that theological expressions 
need not be formed into a particular this or that. While the author was not wrong 
about the demographic shift towards the Southern hemisphere and the way that 
contextual theology has been perceived globally (19-20), it is important to note 
that the shift impacted the whole and not just the ‘Third World.’ Like the ocean, 
the ripples between contexts and theologies are reciprocal and unending. 


In reference to the case study in Chapter 5, I have a minor reservation regarding 
Prior’s treatment of the dualistic lifestyles led by Vanuatu Christians depicted 
as “two heads and two hearts” (5,165). According to Prior, the one head refers 
to culture and tradition and the other represents Christian principles. In his 
assessment, Vanuatu Christians either lived two parallel lives or “one dis- 
integrated life” (165). This corresponds with Prior’s lasting aim to bring them 
together into “one head and one heart” (224, 232). In post-missionary contexts 
like that of the Pacific, this dynamic relationship between gospel and culture 
is an ongoing reality that is problematic mainly when treated as conflicting 
opposites. When viewed instead as dual parentage, the relationship becomes 
less strained as the parents do not seek to replace or eliminate each other, but 
rather function as mutual custodians that gave life to a new expression. From 
this perspective (my oral heritage implied), the task of contextual theology 
would not be to viciously fuse the two, which could again result in conflation 
or domination, but alternatively treat both as distinctly relational. Without 
downplaying Prior’s critique of the unfolding realities in Vanuatu, I can only 
query whether the two heads and hearts that he laments for not operating 
uniformly, could still work together and coexist in a complementary fashion. 


All comments aside, Contextualizing Theology in the South Pacific is a book 
not to be missed or dismissed for that matter. In fact, I picked the book up in 
preparation for a course I delivered online for students in Vanuatu and found 
it to be an invaluable resource. For individuals teaching contextual theology 
within the region or students looking for a foundational overview of contextual 
theology and the evolving thought-processes that took place within the region 
during the last half century, this will be an indispensible resource. On that note, I 
applaud Prior’s commitment to put both Vanuatu and the Pacific on the map (7). 
This commitment is not only evident in his engagement of Pacific Island voices 
in Chapters 3 and 5—including his extensive bibliography containing numerous 
Pacific scholars and works, but it is also complimented by the preface written 
by Tuwere and the foreword by Schroeder—both acknowledging his lifelong 
commitment to Pacific theology. Furthermore, the painstaking provision of 
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an index of names and subjects, make the book a very welcome addition to 
theological libraries both in the region and beyond. 


* Dr Faafetai Aiava is Lecturer and Head of the Department of Theology and 
Ethics at the Pacific Theological College, Suva. 


Endnotes 
' See also the ‘Introduction’ where Prior gives a personal reflection of his ministry in 
Vanuatu. 
> For a detailed investigation of the Gospel and Culture encounter throughout the 
Graeco-Roman, Celtic and Germanic cultures, see Anton Wessels, Europe: Was it Ever 
Really Christian? (London: SCM Press, 1994). 
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Board or SPATS and its constituent bodies, nor of associations with which the 
authors are affiliated. 
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manuscripts of scholarly standard and in keeping with the overall policy of the 
journal. Articles in English, French or Pacific languages will be considered. Po- 
etry, photographs and black and white drawings are also welcome. Manuscripts 
must be previously unpublished and not under consideration for publication 
elsewhere. 


Review policy: Criteria for Acceptance: Following initial screening, papers are 
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* Originality, balance, scholarship. 

¢ Argument, organization and presentation. 
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Australian Government Publishing Service, Style Manual for Authors, Editors 
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superscript for you. If you prefer to construct your list of notes manually, you 
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it in parentheses, thus: (1) In his case, you will have to construct your list of 
notes manually. 
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Author and date referencing in text (surname date:page) e.g. at the end of a 
clause or sentence, (Ernst 1994:8); or, within a sentence, ‘Little (1996:212) 
notes that...’ 


Reference list: commencing on a new page, of all (and only) cited references 
listed alphabetically by author and, within author, by date, title and publisher. 
Use italics for book and journal titles, single inverted commas and minimal cap- 
italisation for article titles, and no markings for presented papers or unpublished 
texts. Chapters and articles should show page numbers. 


See Style. e.g.: 


Ernst, Manfred, 1994, Winds of Change: rapidly growing religious groups in 
the Pacific Islands, Pacific Conference of Churches, Suva. 


Little, Jeanette, 1996, °... and wife: Mary Kaaialii Kahelemauna Nawaa, 
missionary wife and missionary’, in The Covenant Makers: Islander mis- 
sionaries in the Pacific, eds Doug Munro & Andrew Thornley, Pacific Theo- 
logical College & Institute of Pacific Studies at the University of the South 
Pacific, Suva, Fiji, pp. 210-34. 


Cover page: A separate cover page must include: title, author’s name, affilia- 
tion, postal, fax and e-mail addresses, and a list of any maps, figures etc. accom- 
panying the text. 


Please include brief biographical data and a head-and-shoulders photo of the 
author, with any necessary information about the paper, e.g. details of where it 
was presented, in the case of a conference paper. 


Maps, Tables, Diagrams, Graphs, Photographs: Indicate location in text and 
include the electronic copy for the material at the end of the file, each on a 
separate page; or in separate fi les; or submit camera ready copies on separate 
pages. Publication will be b & w. Any necessary attribution notes and copyright 
clearances are author’s responsibility. 


Computer processing: MS Word preferred. 


Format: A4 paper, double or 12 spacing, 5cm spaces all margins, font 11 or 12 
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point Times Roman, left aligned; all pages numbered sequentially at bottom of 
pages. 


Minimal formatting: Italics (or marked by underlining) may be shown where 
appropriate. Subheads: Bold, left aligned, minimal capitalisation. 


Subsubheads: Italics, left aligned, minimal caps. A lot of formatting will have to 
change in the fi nal layout so the less you put in the better. 


Electronic Submission: E-mail attachments addressed to the editor at the SPATS 
e-address are the fastest. A 3.5” diskette or CD-ROM is also acceptable. The 
electronic file must contain all files relevant to the manuscript. If hard copy is 
submitted, it is helpful to provide an electronic file as well. 
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